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THE LAUGHALOT BOY 


BY SAMUEL ELLSWORTH KISSER 


The Laughalot Boy is a glad little lad 
























Who lives in a glad little place, 
.. Where all the good people who meet him are glad 
For just looking into his face. 
ys And the birds that sing there from the dawn tll the night 
Warble only such songs as give people delight 
< And as add to the joy 
Of the Laughalot Boy, 
a Who knows where the nests are, but never 
Is tempted to rob: or destroy. 
a Oh, the Laughalot Boy always runs to obey, 
And he never is rude or unkind, 
: And only good people go smiling his way, 
& And hate never darkens his mind. 
The Laughalot Boy is a glad little lad 
‘s Who has many more joys than the boys who are bad; 









All the winds seem to go 






As he wants them to blow; 
He finds the world pleasant, and gladly 
Helps those who are making it so. 
From “The Land of Little Care.” 
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W ould You Go to a Blacksmith to Have Y our T eeth 
Filled; or to a Garage for Watch Repairing? Then 
why try to advertise your business with amateurish 
methods? Advertising has become an art. We are 
publicity artists. It is absolutely necessary to busi- 
ness success, and it must be done in the right way. 
We do it the nght way. The kind of publicity 
matler we place for you ts the down to the 
the minute sort. Every piece of copy we turn 
out is a 1913 model, that carries you spin- 
ning far ahead of competitors in your 
line. We are the leaders in our business. 
Let us make you the leader in yours. 
We write ads that are right. Ad- 
vertising is a Paying Investment when 
trusted to our hands. We know how. 
Let one of our representatives call 
on you and talk things over. If he 
convinces you he will introduce 
you to a well satisfied client 
who will tell you the benefits 
derived from GRAPHIC 
PUBLICITY It won’t 
entail any obligation 
to contract. It’s an easy 
matter to get in touch 
with us. Simply 
phone A-4482, or 
a post card to 
The Graphic 
Publicity Co. 
404 San 
Fernando 
Buildin 
L.A. 
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TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE 

ICE shaking is a legalized school for gambling 

in Los Angeles, from which the adolescent are 
graduated into the more complicated games of chance. 
At nearly every street corner in the business section 
students of the art of throwing the numerical cubes 
may be observed in daily practice. Under the bene- 
ficent ordinance which fosters and protects this in- 
cipient mode of gambling young men are imbued with 
a keen desire for all forms of hazards and evolute 
into good material for evening poker parties, the 
matching of coms, large and small, and, in the horse- 
racing days, were among the most constant supporters 
of the betting ring at Ascot and Arcadia. 

Curiously enough, after being given their elemental] 
education in gambling, under the auspices of the city 
statutes, this legalized patronship is withdrawn when 
the novitiates are ready to sharpen their whetted ap- 
petites on keener play. For the city ordinance, 1t 
should be explained, permits dice throwing only for 
“merchandise,” ie¢., cigars, but cigars cost money, SO 
for the time being the “merchandise” figures as a 
mediin of barter lieu) of money. It is a 
pleasant picce of fiction by means of which a reform 
mayor appease their smug con- 


aan in 


city counci} and 
sciences, ‘hey would be shocked jf they learned that 
their young proteges shook dice for money. 


To discourage such tendency they have forbidden 
the higher institutions of gambling within the city 
precincts. After having conducted the youth of Los 
Angeles through the primary grades they decline to ac- 
company him into his home. He may gamble on the 
street corners, in the full sight of the whole city, but 
when he 1s within four walls, offending no human eyes, 
he is a Jaw breaker, subject to the .trong hand of the 
law. Having led him to the brink of the stream of 
chance they refuse to let him drink. That is, theo- 
retically. The priggish ordinance says no card play- 
ing for money may be indulged in, not even in one’s 
own home. It is a crime against the morals of the 
city. So, the other day, when'a private poker party 
was iff progress in a West Fourth street home, a 
zealous police sleuth, peering through a window 
whose curtains only partially concealed the indiscreet 
players, saw the chips stacked, the money passing and 
was reminded of his stern duty to suppress gambling 
that was not authorized by statute. 


What humbugging laws, that are framed to protect 
the one form of gambling and denounce another! A 
city administration that would frown upon the free 
lunch adjunct, delimit hat pins, educate our seunesse 
doree to become gamblers but deny them the right 
to pursue their bent in privacy! It 1s arrant incon- 
sistency. If gambling is wrong in principle it is 
wrong at all times and in all forms. To legalize 


police automobile to pick up a stupid drunk. 
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gambling for “merchandise” which costs money and 
prosecute the backer of “two-pairs” or a “four-flush” 
which also cost moncy—at times—is a municipal af- 
fectation. About as vicious in principle, or want of 
it, 1s the tearing through the crowded streets of a 


Out 


upon such humbugs! 


FIGHTING OVER A SORRY BONE 

H AVING dismissed the nauseating Eddie case on 

a Scotch verdict the miserable contest is trans- 
ferred from the courts tothe Los Angeles newspapers. 
The public long ago realized that the repugnant epi- 
sode, resulting in the arrest of the former city pros- 
ecutor and his subsequent trial for contributing to 
the delinquency of a minor, had its origin in the at- 
tempt to bring odium on the Alexander admiunistra- 
tion. Whether Eddie was guilty as charged or merely 
a paranoiac mattered little so long as the government 
he represented was brought into disrepute. So the 
Times and the Examiner exerted themselves to se- 
cure his conviction while the Tribune and the Ex- 
press were in the equally poor business of defending 
the ,alleged culprit. At least, they are deserving of 
credit for giving support to the real cause at issue, 
but it 1s a sorry busimess at best. 

It is unthinkable that the disgraced prosecutor, 
to whom the jury gave the benefit of the doubt as to 
the age of the woman in controversy, should be re- 
stored to his former position. Even his newspaper 
champions should balk at this proposed step in view 
of the corraborative evidence of the man’s peculiar 
tendencies. True, he is acquitted of the one specified 
charge, but the public welfare will hardly be con- 
served by restoring him to office. That were a car- 
rying of the newspaper fight to dangerous extremes 
and certain to reflect seriously upon the sanity of the 
appointive power. 

With the Tribune berating the Examiner and the 
Express bastinadoing the Times the public is in fair 
way of being still further nauseated. Naturally, the 
retorts will be fully as discourtcous until the readers 
will groan in disgust. Already, the terms applied to 
one another reek of the brothel and of the gutter, 
suggested, doubtless, by the chief topics of conversa- 
tion which the pornographic trial has engendered. 
The details of the Eddie case that have appeared in 
print of late have been a stench in the public nostrils, 
and now. the interchange of billingsgate by the op- 
posing journalistic hatteries still further threaten 
the peace, serenity and morals of the bedeviled com- 
munity. The fight is over a sorry bone. 

Later: Eddie has resigned. So also are the people. 





TAX LOADS VS. PEAK LOADS 

OSSIBLY, the three power companies doing busi- 

ness in Los Angeles are, as charged by City En- 
gineer Scattergood, trying to make anti-bond senti- 
ment by their second offer of $750,c00 annually for 
what electrical horsepower the aqueduct may de- 
velop—without requiring the continuous production 
of 37,500 horsepower, as in the previous offer of one 
million dollars on that basis—but we believe the 
average citizen will be inclined to consider the prac- 
tical side of the proposal and ask himself what this 
offer will mean to the taxpayer. If accepted, it in- 
sures the marketing by wholesale, without delay, of 
all the power developed, at a minimum cost. If re- 
jected, the city must go into the retail business, com- 
peting with three long established concerns that will 


‘not relinquish their business without making a stub- 


born fight for its retention. This is bound to be a 
costly campaign for both sides. 

Tt the $6,500,000 power bonds are voted, however, it 
is well to remember that at 5 per cent the taxpayers 


: 








must pay $325,000 in interest annually, which brings 
the $750,c00 up to $1,075,000. It is not likely that the 
city, in the event that the bonds are voted, will be 
ready to distribute power inside of two years, which 
means a loss in revenue of $2,150,000 on the basis set 
forth. ‘!hen begins the tussle for clients, with the 
city, meanwhile, compelled to go to the people for 
additional bond issues to complete the aqueduct sys- 
tem, not only in Los Angeles, but in the Owens 
River valley, piling at least $20,000,000 more on the 
already overwhelmed taxpayers. We say the aver- 
age, long-headed citizen pondering these facts which, 
by this time, are patent to the thinking portion of 
the community, will be reluctant to vote himself into 
additional debt, particularly when ke is not compelled 
tO pay an excessive price for what light or power he 
now uses. 

As a matter of fact, the fangs of the power com- 
panies, assuming they are the carnivorous creatures 
depicted by the proponents of municipally-operated 
plants, have been extracted by the public utilities com- 
mission, whose ipse dixit may at any time override 
the rates sought to be charged by the private corpor- 
ations, if the consumers, believing they are excessive, 
appeal to the state board. That way hes the remedy 
for all attempts at “gouging.” The city charter as 
well as the state law protects the people and the light 
and power companies have the good sense to recog- 
nize this principle and have shown themselves :me- 
nable to the decisions rendered. As between tax 
loads and peak loads the people may decide that they 
can better afford to market the one at wholesale than 
take on the other by engaging im a retail competition 
whose ultimate success is problematical. 





OHIO’S “CLEAN PRESS” MOVEMENT 

EGISLATURES in session throughout the coun- 

try are busily engaged these days in letting loose 
a flood of bills designed, many of them, in good faith 
and, no doubt, in the belief that beneficent results 
will follow once they are enacted into laws. Among 
the grist creep in “spite bills” or bills devised to pay 
off grudges which their creators have nursed await- 
ing opportunity to strike back. In this category 
should be included the freak bill urged by the freak- 
ish Gov. Blease of South Carolina—the executive 
who favors lynch law hangings first and a trial after- 
ward—in his message to the state legislature. On its 
face it has merit. He would make it a misdemeanor 
for a newspaper reporter to misquotea public speaker. 

But supposing it was the interviewer’s word against 
the interviewed, as so often happens? Is the protest 
of the statesman to receive credence over the affirma- 
tion of the reporter? The former has been known to 
repudiate an interview when he discovered that he 
had committed a blunder and his denial has cost 
many an aspiring youngster dearly. The trouble with 
the Blease proposal is its difficulty of proof. Gov. 
Blease has been subjected to sharp criticism lately 
for certain foolish statements he made at the gover- 
nors’ conference in Virginia and, possibly, in one or 
two papers was misquoted. This is his mode of 
“getting even.” 

Ohio also is giving evidence of a desire to “regu- 
late” the press. A Cleveland man is-circulating a pe- 
tition demanding the passage of a law which shall 
place newspapers in the category of “public utilities” 
and under the control of the public service commis- 
sion. The petition recites that strict regulation is 
necessary “because the sensational and untruthful 
press of the nation is offending the people and cor- 
rupting the youth by printing the disgusting details 
of crime and scandal; misleading the public by the 
printing of falsehood about men and women and their 
affairs, both public and private, and thus perverting 
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the judgments of the people; stirring up animosities 
and planting prejudice in the public mind; all for 
the sake of gain,” and because, “for the protection 
of public morality and the preservation of free gov- 
erimient, it is necessary that journalism shall be clean, 
honest and truthful.” 


Of course, journalism should be clean, honest and 
truthful, and we believe these attributes attach to 
eighty per cent of the newspapers printed in this 
country; certainly of that proportion of the weekly 
press and almost to that degree of the dailies. Of 
the other kind, alas, there is a sprinkling, but why 
handicap and condemn all because of the derelictions 
of a few? The public has its own remedy at hand. 
Eschew the bad, the corrupting, the scandal monger- 
ing. Let the merchants be induced to withdraw their 
advertising support in a round robin stating the rea- 
son therefor and see how quickly a reform will be 
instituted. That is the practical way to deal with 
those evils that have crept into a portion of the pub- 
lic press. 

We would not deride a “clean press movement” 
nor in any way seek to mimify its importance. But not 
through the dictatorship of a public utilities commis- 
sion are the desirable reforms likely to come. That 
would be a reversion to censorship inimical to the 
principles of a democracy and abhorrent to a coun- 
try which prides itself on its free and unfettered pub- 
lic press. We recognize the vast difference between 
liberty and license and for the newspaper that trans- 
cends the bounds of decency there is a method pro- 
vided in the law of libel of reaching the offender, It 
has been suggested that signed articles would have a 
tendency to remedy the glaringly inaccurate state- 
ments that mark the publication of the more sensa- 
tional newspapers. But that is only a crutch. The 
newspaper itself, the owner of the publication, is 
solely responsible for its utterances and in the eyes 
of the law the publisher’s name is appended to every 
item of news. Signed articles by irresponsible re- 
porters would only detract from the news value of a 
statement. It would be “Tom Jones” instead of the 
paper that said a thing and ribald comment would be 
aroused where respectful consideration. was sought. 
The public can make or break a newspaper by giving 
or withholding support. The verities, the decencies, 
the merits are what should appeal and according as 
they prevail over the falsifications, the indecencies 
and the banalities to that degree should it succeed. 
Legislating goodness into a newspaper is about as 
efficacious as the plan of reforming a drunkard by 
scolding him. The change must come from within. 





IS IT “GRAND STAND PLAY?” 

FP, IN the face of the declaration.of its own expert, 

that William Rockefeller’s physical condition is 
even more serious than his physician stated, the Pujo 
committee insists upon calling the sick capitalist from 
Florida to Washington to give evidence in the probe 
of the financial operations of the New York bankers, 
the tendency of inhumanity toward the rich, just be- 
cause they are rich, will have reached its full flower. 
If John Smith, carpenter by trade, were in possession 
of certain information desired by a congressional! 
committee, and were haled from a sick bed to tell 
what he could as well tell after he had recovered, 
every labor union and socialistic organization, to say 
nothing of the I. W. W., would raise a shriek of pro- 
test that could be heard “from hell to Galway.” But 
Mr. Rockefeller is only a millionaire, there is no one 
to take up the cudgels in his behalf, and he is at the 
mercy of a group of probers who, one must admit, 
not minifying the value of the work they are doing, 
find considerable satisfaction in writing back to the 
home paper and drawing attention to the fact that “It 
was my committee that made Rockefeller come to 
time.” 

Doubtless, there is a tetndency to look with con- 
siderable suspicion upon pleas of physical disability 
since the release of Morse from the federal prison 
because of “approaching death,” the invalid, after a 
tour of Europe in an automobile, now being engaged 
in the practice of his profession of financial manipu- 
lation in New York. But because one man was thus 





able to fool the government officials, or should one 
say because the officials allowed themselves thus to 
be hoodwinked, is all regard for humanitarianism to 
be abandoned? Mr. Rockefeller’s physician stated 
that his patient’s life would be endangered by acced- 
ing to the committee’s request, and the expert en- 
gaged by the investigators, presumably, not asked to 
be lenient in his report, says that this statement is 


| below, rather than above the mark. Should the Pujo 


committee, disregarding all this, decide to force Mr. 
Rockefeller to appear, it can be set down as nothing 
more nor less than sheer bravado and anti-corpora- 
tion pose. 

As a matter of common sense, what object could 
Rockefeller have in refusing to appear? He is no 
greater than Morgan or Baker, who went to Wash- 
ington willingly and told the committee frankly his 
methods and his views. If Rockefeller knows any- 
thing of an incriminating nature, what means does 
the Pujo committee expect to employ to make him 
disclose these facts? Certainly, if he is capable of 
going to such extremes as the committee pretends to 
think he is planning, in order to avoid testifying, he 
cannot be expected to tell anything he wants to keep 
concealed. There 1s a good deal of “grand stand 
play” about these special investigations, and this seems 


to be the most flagrant instance that has been brought | 


to pttblic notice. 





INDIAN MESSIAHS, EAST AND WEST 


Nei ee Mrs. Annie Besant intimates that in | 


“Alcyone” Krishnamurti, the young son of a 
Madras merchant, she has a possible second Messiah, 
the lad’s father, a high class Hindoo, stoutly repels 











such “nonsense,” as he terms it, and has made formal 


demand for the return of “Alcyone’—the brightest 
star of the Pleiades—together with his younger 
brother, to his parents in India. It is intimated that 
when the father learned that his two boys were com- 
ing under the baneful influence of Teacher Leadbeater, 
of unsavory reputation, he demanded that his sons be 
sent home. Instead, Mrs. Besant carried them off to 
England where the older one, ‘“Alcyone’—pen name 
ot the head of the new Order of the Star in the East 
—iS preparing to enter Oxford University. His 
photograph reveals a strikingly beautiful face, with 
large, expressive eyes, a wealth of black hair, a faint 
down on the upper lip,a slightly cleft chin, delicately- 
shaped nose and rather sensuous mouth. 

Alcyone’s father says that his son is a normal 
youth having literary attainments of a marked order, 
but who-is neither a Hindoo god nor a Christ. The 


Jad 1s noted as the author of an ethical treatise, “At | 


the Feet of the Master,” written when he was six- 
teen and for this work he has been hailed as a World 
Teacher, his second book, “Education as Service,” 
enhancing his reputation in this regard. “At the Feet 
of the Master” is said to be an inspired work whose 
teaching is expected to develop the “character and 
powers that would qualify him to reach the spiritual 
heights of Initiation.” That “J.” Krishnamurti is to 
come to this country to announce his advent as the 
Messiah is declared by an imaginative writer in the 
Los Angeles Times. This is extremely unlikely, since 
he :s now preparing for matriculation in Oxford. 
Moreover, the same writer foolishly states that in 
the event of his coming to Southern California “it is 
safe to predict” he will visit Point Loma. Of course, 
he will do nothing of the kind. There 1s the bitterest 
feud between the Tingley-Besant forces and the 
Purple Lady of Point Loma neglects no opportunity 
to lash with sharp criticisms the Besant following 
that harbors as a teacher of moralities the devious 
Leadbeater, whose vicious practices the late W. Q. 
Judge ruthlessly exposed. 


We suspect that Mrs. Besant’s canny mind sees in 
this youth opportunity to rally to her standard the 
credulous of the earth and so recall to her coffers 
that cheerful clink that has been missing of late. In 
addition, is the desire for restored power which, as 
godmother of a Messiah, would be her portion. Her 
reasoning is remindful of the crafty logic of the late 
sitting Bull of vivid personal memory—we were the 
last white man that saw him alive—whose wanigi 
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wacip. or “ghost-dancing” expoits, preceding the com- 
ing of the Indran “Messiah” he had announced, re- 
sulted in the tragic death of himself, a dozen brave 
Indian police and, a little later, precipitated the battle 
of Wounded Knee and the tragedies of Pine Ridge. 


This Indian “Messiah” proclaimed by Sitting Bull 
was to make his advent in the spring, when the grass 
was eight inches high and his coming was to mark 
the downfall of the white race and the restoration of 
the Indian tribes to their former hunting grounds. 
Never shall we forget the sublimity of expression 
that lit up the face of Chief Kicking Bear, a noted 
Sioux warrior, as he described to us, on far away 
Grand River in North Dakota, the expected phenom- 
ena. “There will roll along,” he declared, his fine 
eyes glistening. with excitement, “a great earth wave 
which shall overwhelm white men and‘red men alike. 
But only the good Indians shall emerge triumphant. 
and even those who have long since departed to the 
happy hunting grounds will come back to life. Once 
more they shall roam undisturbed over the boundless 
prairie which, as of old, shall teem with buffalo and 
elk, and there shall be no more weeping, no more 
wailing, and no fear of the whites, who shall be 
swept out of existence forever.” 


As he spoke Kicking Bear’s face became as one 
who is inspired. He walked up and down in front 
of the camp fire, near Chief Antelope’s quarters, forty 
miles from Standing Rock agency, his blanket gath- 
ered in unconscious, masterful pose over his shoul- 
ders, his head erect, his bosom heaving. 

“Ugh! ugh! wano! wano!” (good, good) grunted 
his dusky auditors in unison, greatly stirred and 
“How, how!” we cried, to show our appreciation of 
the impressive oratory. There was only one dis- 
cordant note. Old Chief Gall, that magnificent In- 
dian brave, who led the allied warriors at the Custer 
massacre, alone expressed disapproval. He had held 
Sitting Bull in supreme contempt ever since the Cus- 
ter fight when the noted medicine man—Sitting Bull 
was not a warrior—showed the white feather. Chief 
Gall opposed the ghost dancing, he derided the no- 
tion of an Indian Messiah and when Kicking Bear 
had finished his peroration he muttered in choicest 
Sioux “Heap fool thing!’ But our sympathies were 
alt with the Sioux, nevertheless. They are still look- 
ing for their Indian Messiah and when he comes that 
grim old pagan Indian, Sitting Bull, will stalk forth 
from his unknown corner of the post burial ground. 
where his bullet-riddled body was interred by stealth. 
once more to inspire his followers to revolt against 
the dominating and detested whites. 





PROGRESSIVE CABINET ASSURED 

Igri time President-elect Wilson makes a pub- 

lic address he increases the number of his ad- 
mirers, even as he has commanded their respect by 
his admirable reserve powers. With the country 
within a few weeks of his inauguration the person- 
nel of his cabinet is known ouly to himself and those 
few under bonds to preserve discreet silence. All we 
know is gathered by deduction. Having interpreted 
his election as the distinct expression of the progres- 
sive impulses of the country Mr. Wilson told the 
New Jersey presidential electors Monday that in 
picking out progressives, and only progressives, to 
aid him at Washington he cannot be accused of act- 
ingeas a°partisan. 

He has told the newspaper men that his mind is an 
open one. ‘That instead of the field narrowing it is 
widening. He is quoted as saying: “When I hear of 
a new man I prick up my ears and set about learning 
all I can about him. My course as governor was to 
give no advance information on appointments. I find 
out if the man I want will accept and then I an- 
nounce his appointment. That will be my course as 
President.” How refreshingly different this way from 
the all too prevalent custom of bartering a cabinet 
place often in advance of election, to keep manager- 
ial promises and to pay political debts. This, evi- 
dently, is not the Wilson way. 

His talk to the New Jersey presidential electors 
points conclusively to the selection of that sterling 
progressive, William J. Bryan, for the state portfolio, 
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but thus far Mr. Wilson has made no sign. He 
wants a great lawyer for the department of justice, 
aid has conceded to the west the interior department 
portfolio. It has been remarked that the pleasant 
things he has said of Gov. Edwin L. Norris of Mon- 
tana and Louis D. Brandeis of Massachusetts have 
indicated that he was considering them seriously for 
cabinet places, but he has reached no decision. Jose- 
phus Daniels of North Carolina is considered a likely 
winner, because of the very general backing he has 
received and the lack of any serious opposition to 
him. However, it is all guesswork; the real certainty 
is that it will be a progressive cabinet; of that the 
country 1s assured. 


We confess to a great liking for his mental atti- 


tude concerning his stewardship. He regards himself | 


as an instrument chosen by the people to perform 
definite things. 
he looked upon his accession to the office of chief 
magistrate as the undertaking of one who has no 
liberty to choose; he must act in a representative 
capacity. This is why he will select progressives to 
support his administration and only progressives. 
He has given bonds to the people to carry out certain 
reform movements and he will adhere to the will 
that been expressed. He sees new purposes come 
into the hearts of men who hitherto have keep their 
eyes too closely on their ledgers. They are expand- 
ing as they have become imbued with a spirit that 
leads them out of self to bigger and nobler endeavors. 
The country has asked for a change of venue; it has 
been given it and the jury that now sits in the box 
is formed of no partisans merely, but of all the people 
of the United States. He promises that he will not 
be caught in the old entanglements. 
back of you you can smile at all the gentlemen who 
meet 1n corners and in private rooms and arrange to 
beat you. If you want to set up your game, 
come here in the center of the ring and let us see 
you set it up. And, if it is the right kind of setting 
up, you will not mind setting it up here in our pres- 
ence, and in the presence, by representation, of the 
rest of the people of the United states.” How re- 
freshing, this utterance! How promising for the fu- 
ture ! 


TRUTH ABOUT “GENERAL” LEA 
ITH a view to dissipating what he rather sar- 


castically terms the “mythology” growing up | 


about the name of the late “General” Homer Lea, 
Ne Poon Chew, leader of the Chinese reform party 
in California, has imparted to Dr. David Starr Jor- 


dan authentic information concerning the author of | 
the “Valor of Ignorance,” which the president of | 
Stanford University has passed on to the New York 


Evening Post with the consent of his informant. The 
Chinese reform leader was a personal friend of Lea’s 
parents in Los Angeles and was entertained by them 
before their son left for China in tooo. At that time 
Homer visited him at his office in San Francisco and 
talked with him in regard to a revolution in China. 


Tmpressed hy Lea’s views and knowing his family | 


Ne Poon Chew took the young man to the head- 
quarters of the Chinese Reform Association to con- 
sult with other leaders of that organization. 

As a result it was decided to send Lea to China 
secretly as a foreign advisor to the leaders there. 
Pending his sailing his expenses were met at the 
Palace hotel and enough money was raised to pay his 


fare to Hongkong and maintain him abroad for sev- | 


eral months. Before he leit San Francisco Lea had 
himself interviewed in the Call, in which he foolishly 
related the object of his projected journey. This in- 
discretion, the result of his vanity, really negatived 
the success of his mission since the Chinese consul 


promptly notified the home department, rendering | 


Lea a marked man. In spite of this faux pas Lea 
in touch with the reform leaders, but they fought shy 
of him, owing to the fact that his advent had been 
duly heralded. From Hongkong he went to Macao, 
a Portuguese colony, staying there several months 
and all the time so closely watched by the authorities 
that members of the reform party did not dare asso- 


| developed for his writings. . 
of the Chinese Reform Association established in Los’ 


| there.” 
He told his New Jersey friends that | 





“With that jury | 
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ciate with him. Finally, Lea wrote to San Francisco 
for funds to return home, and all reluctantly, money 
was sent to him for that purpose. This ended his 
connection with the reform revolution is Ng Poon 
Chew’s statement. 


As to his title of general the Chinese-California re- 
form leader declares that not only was Lea never a 
general in the reform army, but there was no such 


army. All the titles he bore were created by himself. 


Says Dr. Jordan’s correspondent: “He had a scheme, 


long before he associated himself with the Chinese 
reform leaders, and that was to get himself into pub- 
lic print and public notice, so that a market might be 
.. There was a branch 


Angeles and he kept in touch with the Chinese 
Lea had formed an acquaintance with Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen in the United States, who had been im- 
pressed by the young man’s views. Later, when Lea 
lost his health and went to Europe to recuperate, the 
revolution in Chiha broke out and Dr. Sun hastened 
home by way of Europe. Lea learned of his plans 
and arranged to take passage for China on the same 
steamer. They went together to Shanghai, thence to 
Nanking, where Dr. Sun was made president of the 
provisional republic of China. A sick man, Lea could 
do nothing, in fact there was nothing for him to do, 
since the fighting was over before he and Dr. Sun ar- 


| rived. Declares his chronicler, “The Chinese revolu- 
| tionists in China have never heard of ‘Gen. Homer 
Lea.’ 
nese in San Francisco regretted very much parting 


He was a schemer pure and simple. The Chi- 
with their money to send him to China in 1900.” 
Doubtless, this is the unvarnished story of poor, 
dwarfed Homer Lea’s much vaunted connection with 
the Chinese reform party and while it reveals his 1n- 
tense longing for notoriety his main purpose, it is 


| patent, in getting into the limelight was to create a 


demand for his writings. We can forgive the mental 
picture we recall of the strutting little piece of pom- 


| posity in his self-designed uniform with its fanciful 


epaulets and the natty cape of yellow lining so jaunt- 
ingly displayed, in view of his meritorious literary 
work. We cannot lose sight of the touch of genius 
exhibited in his “Valor of Ignorance” so highly ex- 
tolled by Maj.-Gen. Adna R. Chaffee for its theoreti- 
cal military science, the soundness of whose reason- 
ing so appealed to Emperor William of Germany that 
he ordered all of his officer to familiarize themselves 


' with the book. Talent of a notable quality Lea must 


have possessed to impress military geniuses in this 
manner. His “Day of the Saxon,” the second of the 
trilogy he had planned—the third occupied his mind 
up to his death—is equally well regarded by experts 
in the art of war. Of his “Vermillion Pencil” the 
less said the better. It was his first book and very 
bad. But for his two masterpieces all praise. As a 
“power” in the Chinese reform party he is proved to 
be a humbug, but no such tart criticism applies to his 
literary work, at least, so far as the two books on 
militarism are concerned. His memory deserves this 
meed of justice. 


IMPRESSIVE CONVICTION OF ARCHBALD 
ORE than six months ago Judge Archbald of 
the defunct commerce court was under investi- 

gation by the house judiciary committee of congress 
whose recommendation of impeachment proceedings 


was sanctioned by the vote of 222 to 1. The sole 
negative was cast by a misguided congressman from 
Pennsylvania who fancied that he was. bound to sup- 
port his constituent irrespective of the gravity of the 
charges preferred and the weight of the evidence. He 
did not seem to realize that a far greater obligation 
upon him was the upholding of the purity of the 
bench, a consideration that should always outweigh 


| mistaken notions of “loyalty.” 
was allowed to go and in Hongkong he tried to get | 


There were thirteen counts in the findings of the 
judiciary committee that charged Judge Robert W. 
Archbald with “misbehavior and misdemeanors” in 
office and the United States senate, sitting as an im- 
peachment court, has given the accused jurist a fair 
and impartial trial in which he has had the benefit of 
able counsel. Almost as emphatic as the vote in the 
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house is that of the senate finding the disgraced as- 
sociate justice of the commerce court guilty as 
charged in five of the thirteen instances of derelic- 
tions cited against him. One of the most serious was 
the first article which charged Judge Archbald with 
wilfully and unlawfully taking advantage of his posi- 
tion as a judge of the commerce court to induce of- 
ficials-of the Erie railroad and a subsidiary concern 
to sell him an interest in certain coal properties, The 
significance of this questionable transaction lies in the 
fact that at the time the deal was made the Erie rail- 
road was a litigant in Judge Archbald’s court. Sixty- 
eight senators stood for conviction on this count and 
only five voted no, two of these being Senators Pen- 
rose and Oliver of Archbald’s state. 


Another grave charge was that he attempted to sell 
the stock of a coal company, on commission, while 
the corporation had a case pending before him. Other 
charges averred that he made attempts to procure 
loans on promissory notes from attorneys or clients 
in his court; that he appointed a railroad attorney as 
a jury commissioner in the federal district court and 
that he accepted a “purse” from attorneys for the 
court, officials and railroad counsed prior to making a 
tour of Europe. There were other, minor charges, 
where the testimony was conflicting, but on the most 
vulnerable points the evidence was so conclusive that 
the senate sitting as a court of impeachment has 
found him guilty, giving him the benefit of the doubt 
in eight instances. It was inevitable that thé verdict 
should be removal from office aud debarment for life 
from holding any office of honor, trust or profit in the 
United States. 


How much more effectual, how far more impres- 
sive this mode of removing an unworthy judge than 
the flighty recall that has its inception in prejudice 
and emotion and whose verdict is too often likely to 
be rendered without due consideration of the merits 
of the case. If the recall had been applied to An- 
drew Johnson, seventeenth President of the United 
States, doubtless he would have been ignominously 
removed from office. Time and unbiased minds have 
shown that the decision of the senate was a just one, 
that be was not guilty as charged. With all the 
clamor against the recall of judges who doubts that 
Archbald would have been incontinently deprived of 
the ermine long ere this, but would the effect on the 
country have been so profound as in the present in- 
stance when, after a dignified trial, the erring jurist 
is adjudged guilty on five counts and his disgrace is 
complete? We contend that the constitutional method 
is the better way and that in this instance its ef- 
ficiency 1s signally demonstrated. 


GRAPHITES 


It may be a solacing thought to those investors in 
United, Collins, and Continental Wireless Telegraph 
stock, of whom there were many on this coast a few 
years ago, to know that the promoters have been sen- 
tenced to terms in the Atlanta federal prison, ranging 
from two to five years, besides being heavily fined. 
Again, has Uncle Sam proved the length of his reach 
and the tenacity of his grip. 


Although Johnson had shipped his two automobiles 
to Canada and was following them at hot speed, 
without regard to his bail bond to remain in Illinois 
pending his trial, Federal Judge Carpenter accepted 
his word that he planned to remain in Toronto only 
two days and refused to commit the black to jail as 
a fugitive from justice. Let us hope his leniency is 
not misplaced. 


Establishment of a state rail highway is proposed 
by constitutional amendment. It is not for use by 
the state, but as a means of keeping the privately- 
operated lines “good.” Another case of burning- 
down-the-house to roast the pig. What is the rail- 
road commission’s function, pray? 


That San Francisco police justice who reduced the 


bail of a prisoner charged with an ugly offense now 


wishes he had not done so. The women of the north- 
ern capital are after him with a sharp stick and we 
predict that he will retreat before such pressure. 


Nothing like asking enough! Members of the sen- 
ate and assembly have asked for appropriations to the 
extent of $26,630,526 or larger by more than ten mil- 
lion dollars than the amount recommended by the 
comptroller. But, bless us, they have only fairly be- 
gun. The session is but ten days old. 
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Lennox [Robimson’s “Patriots’--I'wo Wiews-<By Randolph Bartlett 


(TWENTY-EIGHTH OF A SERIES OF PAPERS ON MODERN DRAMA) 


HILFE it was the spirit of Ireland which 
/ actuated Yeats, Synge and Lady Gregory, the 

undisputed leaders of the Irish drama move- 
ment, these three dramatists have always avoided, 
both by natural tendency and by design, any specific 
alliance with the political, religious and social move- 
ments, with which the little island is always dis- 
rupted. The motives actuating the race are made 
clear by this triumvirate, but none of their dramas 
contains a scene which could be taken as typical of 
the modern lreland, which is forever the puzzle that 
brings white hairs prematurely to the heads of the 
statesmen of Great Britain. Yeats took this course 
in pursuance of his oft repeated declaration of prin- 
ciples, to the effect that photography is not art. 
Lady Gregory followed the same plan because she 
was too deeply interested in the folk lore and the 
history of the people to set down their present con- 
dition. Synge, had he lived, doubtless would have 
produced dramas of the Irish social life in the cities 
and communities which are stirred by the national 
movements, as potent and realistic as his dramas ot 
the peasants of the north and the Aran islands. He 
had made suggestions of entertaining such a plan, 
shortly before he died. 


It is quite natural, then, that following in the 
wake of these leaders of the new Irish literature 
and drama, there should be found a great number 
of lesser writers, occupying themselves with the 
things that they see going on about them every day. 
Lhe Abbey heater wanted plays of this sort to 
vary its repertoire, and a coterie of playwrights 
arose such as Padraic Colum, T. C. Murray, St. 
John G. Ervine and Lennox Robinson, creating dra- 
matic works which, if lacking in the permanent 
values that are found in the greater creations of 
this school, contain much that 1s of more interest 
to the present day reader. Out of the cauldron of 
Trish life there have come many of these dramas 
dealing with politics, the religious clash, the home 
life and certain decaying social classes, and of them 
all Lennox Robinson’s “Patriots” seems to me to 
express more authoritatively and distinctly the dif- 
ferences between the Ireland of fifty years ago and 
that of today. than anything else I have read. 

James Nugent, a political firebrand, is the central 
figure of the play. Eighteen years before the story 
opens Nugent killed an associate in his political 
cabal whom he believed had been a traitor to the 
cause, and was sentenced to penal servitude for life. 
He left behind him a League, organized for the 
avowed purpose of “freeing Ireland,” and a_ wife, 
with a child born crippled. At the time the play 
begins, Ann, Nugent’s wife, has built up a_pros- 
perous grocery business. Rose, the daughter, is 
eighteen years old and an invalid, and the League, 


lacking a fiery leader, has degenerated into a mere | 
Two of the leading officers in it | 
are Ann’s brothers, Harry and Bob, aged and rather | 


debating society. 


doddering men, with none of the revolutionary 
spirit. Under their guidance, the gatherings which 
used to be held for the purpose of secretly arming 
the intrepid souls, and inspiring them to adventur- 
ous deeds with typical Celtic oratory, now hears 
discourses on such topics as “Through the Apen- 
nines With a Camera,” “The Folk Songs of Ire- 
land” “Ireland Under Elizabeth,” “Old Dublin 
Newspapers” and “The Nationalization of the Irish 
Railways.” Only one member of the committee, 
young Willie Sullivan, reflects: any of the daring of 
the fearless leader and founder of the League. 
Rose admires this youth, and remonstrates with 
her Uncle Boh regarding the placid tone of the 
League’s programs: 


ROSE. Well, I know Willie feels that father 
started the League to revive the national spirit in 
Ireland, and he thinks it can be done better by 
thinking of Stephens than a trip to the Apennines. 

BOB. But sure, Tanner never saw Stephens and 
he did go through the Apennines last summer. 

ROSE. Willie’s terribly in earnest about things. 

BOB. He goes too far, Rose, he does indeed. 
It’s very bad for him professionally, Hughes won't 
keep him if he goes on like this; I expect Hughes 
will give him a rise soon, I know he thinks well 
of him, he told me so. But the other day I heard 
some one speak of Willie as “that wild young revo- 
lutionary clerk of Mr. Hughes.” Now, you know, 
Hughes won’t like it if he hears «that. 

ROSE. How proud Willie would be if he heard 
himself called that. Anyway, I don’t see that one’s 
political views need affect one’s business. 

BOB. They needn’t—if you’re sensible. Look at 
us. We'’re—Wwe’re a desperate family. Every one 
knows Ann’s husband is in prison for life for mur- 
der—political murder. Every one knows what 
Ann’s own views were . . every one Knows what 
I was twenty vears ago before my wretched health 
broke down—why, we're a desperate family, but we 
keep our views to ourselves, and the consequence 
is we draw our custom from every class in the 
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community. The shop’s thriving. Willie will have 
to hold his tongue if he wants to get on. 

ROSE. Willie would rather earn a pound a week 
till the Day of Judgment than hold his tongue 
about his views. 

BOB. Ah, well, he'll grow out of it, he'll grow 
out of it. [ thought the same when I was his age. 
- . . I was a desperate fellow. I remember one 
night I swore six soldiers into the League—six— 
Rose. 

ROSE (wide-eyed). Did you really? How splen- 
did of you, Uncle Bob. 

BOB. Ah, yes, I’d have the country in a flame 
only for my wretched health. But I done what I 
could, I done what I could. It’s no joking being 
secretary of the League, I can tell you. Why, get- 
ting up these winter lectures is a big job in itself, 
and then there are always resolutions to be framed 
and addresses and—and people like Starkie to pac- 
ify—oh, it’s very wearing. I sometimes think that 
if I had withdrawn from it altogether I might have 
got back my health. But I'll never withdraw. I’ve 
given my life willingly—for Ireland. Isn't 
that cocoa ready? 


Into this subnormally calm social body a bomb is 
dropped. Nugent is pardoned. The effect upon the 
various persons is electrifying. Rose and Willie 
dream of new activities to begin that will mean 
something more than mere talk. Ann, the wife, is 
Strangely unmoved, and as it appears that, in the 
early days, she was the constant companion of her 
husband in his journeying through the country to 
arouse the people, this is regarded as indeed strange. 
With sardonic Jaughter she wonders what her hus- 
band will think of his League: 


WILLIE (a little doubtfully). I hope Mr. Nugent 
will like the list of lectures, I’m sure he’ll think we 
should have had more national subjects. 


BOB. Oh. he can't find any fault with them, 
they're so varied. I know Tanner’s'on the Apen- 
nines will, be most interesting--and your one, 


Harry, on Dublin Newspapers. 

HARRY. Yes, it will be good. lf I can only get 
that “I*reeman” for May 30th, 1886. (Ann laughs.) 

ROSE. What is it. mother? (Ann still laughs.) 

ROR. What are you laughing at, Ann? 

ANN. It will be very funnyv—when James comes 
back—and asks you what you’ve been doing—for 
eighteen years—and you tell him about the League, 
and show him the list of lectures— 

BOB. What’s wrong with the list? 


HARRY. Well, we’ve done a lot. 

BOB. The membership is larger thun it’s been 
for years. 

HARRY. We're the only branch that’s still in 
existence. 

WILLIE. JI don’t suppose he’d approve of our 


Supporting the United Irish League candidates. 
HARRY. He’ll have to realize that things have 
changed. 


BOB. We done what we could. 

HARRY. We stood out for compulsory Irish. 

BOB. You attended classes yourself for two 
Winters. 


HARRY. Yes, indeed, I know a 
not—not to speak it of course. 
WILLIE. Still I can realize James Nugent want- 
ing something more than that. 
HARRY. We pased a resolution 
Irish Council’s Bill. 
BOB. We done what we could. 
HARRY. And things have changed. 
BOB. Yes, things have changed. 
WILLIE. I suppose they have. 
(But thev look at each other uncomfortably and 
in silence. Ann laughs again.) 


Nugent returns, and with great skill Robinson 
shows the contrast between the old militant party 
and the new order. The wenknesses of both are ex- 
posed ruthlessly—the one which would sacrifice wife, 
home, everything to a vague spirit of unrest and 
rebellion, without prospect of success, and the other 
which is satisfied to lie at ease and allow things 
to drift along. Nugent is disgusted when he finds 
that there is no attempt to keep the members of the 
League supplied with arms and ammunition, and he 
wrangles with O’Mahoney, a conservative citizen, 
and Father Kearney: 


JAMES. I understand that there is no physical 
force party in Ireland at present. That is not to 
be wondered at when there are men like you at 
the head of the League. 

O'MAHONEY $ (coolly). 
fifteen years ago. 

JAMES. [’m going to start a new movement. 

FATHER KEARNEY (with a fat smile). Oh, 
come, come, James, absurd. 

é JAMES (desperately). I’m going to save Ire- 
and. 

FATHER KEARNEY, Don’t you bother about 
Ireland. She’s getting along all right. 

JAMES. She can't be right until she’s free. 

FATHER KEARNEY. What can you do anyway? 

JAMES. I can do what I did twenty years ago— 
rouse the people, go through the country, build a 
new League on the ruins of the old. 

BOB (miserably). You'll only ruin the League, 
James, if you do that. That sort of advanced thing 


lot of Irish— 


against the 


Oh, I left the League 
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won't go down with a lot of the new members, 
I know it won’t. Couldn’t you keep quiet anyway 
till after Christmas, when the subscriptions are 
paid ? 


Finally, Nugent orders a special meeting of the 
League called for the next Tuesday night, when he 
proposes to start his inflammatory movement all 
over again. This idea is welcomed by Willie Sulli- 
van and Rose, while Ann stands moodily aside, and 
declares that she will not be dragged into the cabal 
again, nor will she allow her husband to interfere 
with the prosperous business she has established. 
The night of the meeting comes, but there is no 
audience. Nugent has failed to realize that he is 
hardly even a memory now with the majority of the 
people, and as a moving picture show is being given 
at the town hall and a mission service at the chapel, 
he faces an empty ball. Still, the fanatic will not 
admit defeat. Willie and Rose are faithful to the 
colors, and they declare they will go with him to 
Dublin, and there start a new movement which will 
eclipse the old. Ann has been passive to this time, 
but when Nugent suggests that Rose is to go with 
him, she breaks out in denunciation of his selfish 
tlea of patriotism, declaring “It’s made Sullivan 
CWillie’s father) bankrupt, Brennan a drunkard, 
you a murderer; it’s destroyed my happiness; it's 
made Rose a cripple.” Stormily, she goes on to tell 
what she has previously concealed, that just before 
the birth of her child, when Nugent was sought by 
the police, he defied them and fired upon them from 
the room in which she lay. A few days later Rose 
was born a cripple, and her health was wrecked. 
This breaks down Nugent’s fiery spirit, and in a 
few moments he seems to wilt and shrivel. 

Reading the play one can easily picture this tense 
scene played by a great actor. First Nugent is domi- 
nant, a leader of a forlorn hope, eyes flashing, voice 
like a trumpet. What does defeat mean to him? 
Nothing but a glorious fall to inspire the man who 
follows him in the same hopeless battle. Then comes 
the blow—the revelation of what he has done to his 
friends and his family. The flash goes out of the 
glance as tears come to his eyes. The head bows 
in grief, the shoulders droop. The erect figure sud- 
denly assumes a stoop, and the spectator knows that 
it will never resume its former commanding bear- 
ing. |here is a quaver in the voice. In five minutes 
James Nugent has become an old man, and on the 
spot where he heard the pledges of the faithful pair 
of children, he listens with gratitude to their words 
of sympathy and pity. He goes out with Ann, Rose 
and O'Mahoney, and looking forward into the future 
one can see this dismal, broken life, dragging itself 
away day by day, its mainspring snapped, no hope, 
no motive left, 

lhus Robinson shows ruthlessly the weakness of 
both sides in the [rish political controversy. There 
is the cruelty, the selfishness of the red flag party, 
and the impotence of those at the other extreme, 
who satisfy themselves with the purely academic dis- 


cussion of affairs of state, until, gradually, they lose 


sight of the end toward which they are aiming. 
There is not much satisfaction for the home rule 
party in either piew, for the idea one gains from 
“Patriots” is that the country would be well enough 
off 1f the agitators would but leave it alone. 


Lennox Robinson and his confreres in the creation 
of what may be called the concrete Irish draina, are 
important and significant in that they demonstrate 
that the leadership of William Butler Yeats con- 
tains nothing of domination. They are not slaves to 
the styles and ideas of others. They have individ- 
uality and originality, and express themselves with 
the utmost freedom. There is none of the taint of 
imitativeness about their work. At times the auster- 
ity of Synge appears, but it is rather an austerity in 
harmony with the subject matter than partaking of 
the nature of a pose. This is a symptom of the 
healthy character of the Irish movement, that while 
it has, in the front rank, several writers of the 
highest talent, it goes deeper than mere individual 
virtuosity. It is an art founded upon the awakening 
of a race to a sense of the beautiful, to the mean- 
ing of its own turbulent history and its dissensions. 
If Yeats had not sung his fascinating strains, if 
Lady Gregory had not recalled the glories of the 
olden days, if Synge had not shown the drama that 
lies in the lives of the commonest people, there still 
would have been an Irish school of dramatists, per- 
haps not so distinguished nor so world-famous, but 
men with such keen vision as the author of “Pat- 
riots,” and other Irish plays of which I will write 
later, may be aided by the inspiration of brilliant 
example, but they possess the creative spirit that is 
superior to mere circumstance. 


( “Patriots,” by Lennox Robinson ; Maunsel & Co., 
Dublin.) 
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January 18, 1913 


BRIEUX’ NEW INTENSE PROBLEM PLAY 








66 A FEMME SEULE,” a new play by Brieux, 
| gas just been given at the Gymnase and it has 
4—. Jed forth about the same amount of comment 

and the sume extraordinary differences of opinion 

that every play from the pen of this author has 
done. MM. Brieux, who, in my opinion, is the only 
author of real value in France now writing for the 
stage, deserves our entire admiration because he 
never turns out any work that has not a real mean- 
ing. Like Bernard Shaw he writes philosophy, and, 
like Shaw's critics, his critics say that his characters 
talk too much and in too stilted a manner; that 
they could not possibly have the views they have in 
real life because few persons possess either logic or 

deep reasoning powers, aud that, even if they did 

have these opinions, they would not express them 

in the circumstances, for people in real life do not 
stop in the middie of a passionate scene to spout 
philosophy. 

All of which is perfectly true and cannot be de- 
nied. Fortunately, however, there are always a large 
number of people who want fo be made to think, 
and so both Brieux and Shaw are successiu] auth- 
ors in spite of the unstaginess of the majority of 
their plays, and their works are read by a large 
number of people who do not go to see them and 
who do not read other plays. An ordinary play 1s 
not very pleasant reading. The better it is on the 
stage, the worse it is to read, at least, so { have 
always found it. Especially, the poetic dramas of the 
great poets are generally impossible for the stage, 
but are delightful reading. Shaw and Brieux, and, 
to an extent, also Ibsen and Hauptmann and other 
moderns, come just between these two fields: their 
plays are not quite right for the stage, nor yet quite 
right for the reader; they are too full ot thought 
for the one and too brief for the other, 


But the plays of Brieux, like the plays of Shaw, 
have the one great advantage of being always writ- 
ten just when their subject becomes one of public 
interest. This new play of Brieux’ is certainly 
just in line with modern thought and action. Its 
title, “Le Femme Seule,” may be roughly translated 
as ‘Lhe Woman Who Is Alone in the World.” It 
deals with the question of the woman who has to 
earn her own living and also with the question of 
the rivalry between women workers and men work- 
ers and the possible injury done to the men by the 
women’s low wages. The story of this play is sim- 
ple enough. It tells of a girl whose parents lose 
their fortune and who has the choice of living buried 
in the country with her family in great poverty ofr 
of earning her own living. She chooses the latter 
course, but ultimately finds the position untenable 
and finally consents to become the mistress of a 
young man whom she has long loved, to whom she 
was once engaged to be married, but who refuses 
to marry her when her fortune js lost. 


The things which render impossible this girl’s 
earnest endeavor to earn her own living tm respect- 
able ways are, first, her beauty and the undesirable 
attentions of men; second, the smal] wages paid to 
women; and, third, the fear of men workers that 
their positions will be undermined by the rivalry of 
women workers. The play fails to seem to us truly 
universal, that is, applicable to all countries alike, in 
the fact that with us, at least, no man would refuse 
to marry the woman he loved because she lost her 
money; nor could any American girl, with American 
pride and spirit, ever become the man’s mistress 
after being so deserted in her time of need! It 1s 
also doubtful if men will ever really rise up and 
strike against the women workers. 

* : > 

But this docs not lessen the force of this last 
possibility. If the men do not fight the women open- 
ly it is only because they are women and the man’s 
instinct of protection of the mother which we see 
in all animals is not yet quite dead. Yet the dread- 
ful fact does exist that women take men’s bread 
out of their mouths, and this, in many cases, where 
the man has a family to support and the woman only 
herself. Nor is this the worst of it. for there are 
many women who work not because they really 
need to but because they want to earn pin money. 
I personally know several cases of this kind, and 
I know that the money thus earned is spent on 
dress. I also know of ome case where a married 
woman in easy circumstances actually went into an 
office where a man was employed and offered her 
services for half what the man got. And after a 
certain time with due dignity on the part of the 
employer the man was given warning and the wom- 
an took his place. This ts a fact, and it took place, 
not in France, but in America. 

Brieux himself blames this state of things largely 
upon the laziness of the young men, who refuse to 
marry unless there is a substantial money gift com- 
ing with the girl. This, of course, has weight only 
in Europe, and, in Europe, especially in France. It 
is the exaggeration, which I have mentioned before 
in these letters, of the “stocking,” the traditional 
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saving fund, which is an absolute obsession here. 
Generally, this “stocking” is of the smallest of smal] 
proportions, and most frequently this money is not 
invested in anything that pays a decent interest, 
but in these state funds that partake of the nature 
of lotteries and have drawings every mouth or two. 

I talked this over the other day with a man | met 
in the train going to Versailles. He acknowledged 
that a nice little suburban house could be bought 
in any of the various new districts along this line 
for something like fifteen thousand francs and we 
figured out together that the actual interest that 
such a sum would pay when so invested as to save 
rent and weighted only with county taxes would be 
at least eight per cent. But the end of our conver- 
sation was that this man shook his head and said 
he would rather have his money in state funds,—he 
might one day win the grand prize of one hundred 
thousand francs! And this sort of dross is what 
the young man here demands in marriage! He will 
generally marry a woman he does not love, even 
when he is actually in love with another, if there is 
a substantial “dot.” Therefore, many girls who have 
no “dot” work like slaves to get it, for without it 
marriage is an impossibility. Worse than that many 
of these working people simply form illicit unions, 
which last at times for many years and have the 
appearance of real marriage, but generally leave 
the woman helpless and destitute in the end. 


But the whole thing is infinitely more pitiful than 
this play shows it. For the heroine here is well 
educated, of good birth, a strong, vigorous, hand- 
some woman. But, alas! the heroines in the real 
plays that are running their course day by day in 
this great city, and perhaps in every other great 
city of the world, are neither well born nor well 
educated, and having been insufficiently nourished 
in childhood they have neither vigor nor beauty. 
Tf you wish to convince yourself of these facts you 
have only to pass along any street where there are 
sweat-shops at lunch-time or at letting-out-time. 
There you wall see a spectacle that would turn a 
heart of stone! Poor, bedraggled, hopeless, misshap- 
en females, tired, worn, despairing! Often enough, 
they are sent out to work by their parents who curse 
them because they have not the beauty to earn 
more than this daily wage of the sweat-shop. Gen- 
erally, they are forced to work overtime for little or 
no pay. 

* ok x 

This is the whole of their life. They are never 
taken out for a pleasure by their “young man.” 
They have no “young man.” They are too uninter- 
esting, too shapeless and colorless. All that they 
have of life 1s just to drag on and op until the end 
comes, until they are worn out or go down before 
the ravages of disease. This, indeed, is the great 
tragedy of the lone woman, and the tragedy, the 
problem, which Brieux paints us is nothing to it. 
For, after all, positive suffering, positive tragedy, is 
better, a thousand times better, than this hopeless, 


endless hell! Better a vigorous fight, even if you 


lose, than enchained slavery. The life prisoner feels 
that and will try to make a dash for liberty even 
with the almost certain chance of being shot down 
by the guards. But how can these poor female 
Slaves fight? With whom can they fight? They 
cannot even choose a life of shame, and this is per- 
haps, to them, the greatest suffering of all. They 
look with envy at their successful sisters who have 
found lovers, you may be sure. For what can moral- 
ity be to such as these? Do you suppose, in their 
secret, suffering hearts, our puny moral laws and 
stupid prejudices mean anything or have any weight? 
Do they not see all too plainly that these laws, 
whatever they are and however cleverly they may be 
framed, are the very cause of all their individual 
misery! They know, these poor human slaves, that 
in a state of nature their particular suffering could 
not be. They know by instinct, even the most ignor- 
ant of them, that their hfelong misery is the outcome 
merely and solely of civilization, of our complicated 
social fabric, of the general weakening of the human 
race by being crushed beneath the iron heel of 
eustont. 


The alternative is marriage. But is marriage sure 
to be an improvement? I think not. We have fixed 
our marriage laws in such a way as to give very 
little protection to the woman. And over here the 
marriage laws are still worse than ours. But I will 
speak of marriage only in general and without ref- 
erence to any particular code of laws. Among the 
many workers in any large city you will find a very 
large number of married women. Widows, women 
having useless or drunken husbands, others deserted 
and left alone with a family to sunport, or the vic- 
tims of disease or accident. But, one and all, they 
looked upon marriage when they entered into it as 
almost the sole human blessing to be wished for and 
hoped for, and they considered themselves as par- 
ticularly fortunate in having found a man to marry 
them. Why? Simply because we have taught our 
women to Jook upon marriage as a natural and 
moral way of.earning one’s living. A woman who 











gets married does not expect to have to work for 
her living save in her own home. And if her hus- 
band happens to be well off she does not even work 
in the home. She becomes a drone aud a money 
spender, and the children, if there are any, are 
left to the care of teachers and things are generally 
so arranged that they are the least possible bother. 

But what happens if one day the man dies or is 
disabled or runs away? Then this woman finds 
herself helpless. She has no legal redress. Prac- 
tically and actually she can do nothing whatever to 
make her husband work for her if he makes up his 
mind he will not. Of course, in the better classes 
of society pride keeps the men straight even when 
they are tempted to go wrong, but even then there is 
a certain amount of desertion. Several cases have 
recently come under my personal observation where 
the husband either deserts his wife, squanders his 
money on other women, or finds himself unable to 
earn his living. 

* * Ox 

What ts the woman to do then? She has her 
home with rent to pay and the certainty of being 
put out if 1t is not paid, and she has her children to 
feed, and all the other expenses of living even im 
the most restricted way. Here, indeed, is a tragic 
case of the lone woman. She certainly has not the 
chances of the unmarried woman. The mere fact 
that she is married will prevent her finding employ- 
ment in many cases. And she has burdens in her 
children which are more than just so many mouths 
to feed and so many bodies to clothe. For those 
children cannot be left alone while the mother goes 
to work. Provision must be made for them and they 
become, in many ways, a great problem, a greater 
problem, indeed, than the mere earning of a living. 
And in such a case what does the law do? Noth- 
ing of any practical value. It will grant the woman 
divorce on the ground of desertion or it will lock 
the man up for non-support of his family,—as 1f 
that was any good. And suppose the man ts honest 
but ill or disabled? What then? 


The trouble, of course, is in our civilization. Even 
‘i married woman must today hesitate to have chil- 
dren, and this is the greatest immorality. Yet it is 
condoned, even advised by good sense. But even 
the most elementary moral sense must show us that 
people should expect to have children or they should 
not marry. The woman alone is truly in a bad posi- 
tion, but should she be forgiven for entering into 
a contract with a man for mutual economy and 
safety? I think not. But the laws should so fix 
it that the man could in a way be held responsible 
for his acts after marriage. If that were the case 
more women would get married and the problem of 
the lone woman would, at least, become of less 
universal import. FRANK PATTERSON. 

Paris,” Jan. T,rol3 


GRAPHIC MELODRAMA IN “THE CONSPIRACY” 


EW YORK likes “to see the wheels go round,” 
This is one reason it enjoys “The Conspiracy” 
now playing at the Garrick Theater. It can 

see just how a real author writes, just how a real 
thriller is produced. Also, it takes kindly to the 
heroine who has had a taste of the dregs of life. 
We have gone through “the lady with a past” stage; 
we are no longer content with the lady who has 
loved too well and unwisely—she merely plays upon 
our emotions. Now she must be the victim not. of 
her own passions, but of that sociat scheme that 
plays upon ignorance and helplessness. She arouses 
something more than emotion, satisfaction that she 
has escaped the drag net. Margaret Holt has not 
only committed murder, but she has been a white 
slave. We wish to see her bring the perpetrators 
of such an atrocity to justice. Coming to New York 
a young, innocent girl, she was entrapped by a 
woman who told her that she had been sent to meet 
her in her brother’s place. For three weeks she was 
held prisoner and then a fire broke out and she was 
liberated by the firemen. She finds her brother, an 
obscure lawyer, and the two undertake to fight condi- 
tions. The police were unsympathetic, but a wealthy 
friend furnished money and influence. The brother. 
Victor Holt, became assistant district attorney. His 
fight concentrated itself against a notorious gang, 
“The Scarlet Band.” One of these men advertised 
for a stenographer. Margaret Holt insisted tpon 
taking the place. 
*  ohOR 

Four years under an assumed name she worked as 
a spy getting evidence. One thing only was needed 
to complete the chain, a list of the members of the 
band. This she learned was hidden in a certain room. 
She effected an entrance, made search and found the 
paper. Just as she secretes it on her person her em- 
ployer comes in. He realizes that the paper has been 
stolen and threatens to call a cafe where his men 
are stationed watching Victor Holt and give the 
order to murder him. He seizes the telephone and 
the girl in a frenzy snatches a knife, stabs him and 
escapes. She makes her way to “The Refuge,” a 
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down-town settlement, and is taken in. <A_ police- 
man follows her there, looking not for the stenogra- 
pher, but for a Spanish woman who had called upon 
the victim int the afternoon. A reporter sends the 
policeman on his way. He has had an exciting ad- 
venture. A girl with beautiful grey eyes was set 
upon by three villainous men. He recognizes and 
saves the girl, but her companion is taken prisoner. 
He forces her story from her and offers to help. She 
must disappear for a time he says. The opportunity 
presents itself in the advent of Winthrop Clavering, 
expert in crime, writer of popular detective stories. 
who is seeking a stenographer. 


pets 


Margaret is installed as his amenuensis . For 
two weeks she works day. and night. ‘he new story 
is based on the murder. Clavering thinks the police 
drivelling idiots. He is sure the stenographer is the 
murderer and sets out to reconstruct the crime in 
such a way as to make it possible to catch her. He 
has come down to the moment of the murder. He 
has reproduced incidents with the faithfulness of 
an eyewitness. Margaret’s nerve is almost gone. 
She feels that discovery is certain. The reporter 
promises to take her to his mother. He has found 
where the brother is hidden and is sure they can 
establish communication with him and set her free. 
Comes the Spanish woman who had been detained 
on suspicion. She knows the stenographer is guilty 
and she feels that Clavering can find her. The fam- 
ily is willing to pay $500.00 to get her out of the 
way, to keep scandal from reaching the ears of the 
poor widow. Her description of the stenographer’s 
dress and her eagerness for news of her opens Clav- 
ering’s eyes. He calls Margaret back—suddenly be- 
gins to dictate to her what happened immediately 
after the murder. watching her in a mirror. Finally, 
he accuses her and she confesses. Will he give her 
vp? He can hardly make up his own mind. He 
would like the sensation of taking her into police 
headauarters and pointing out to the police their 
own fatuousness. 

x om x 

with news. Victor Holt is 
guarded by four men. If three can be drawn off he 
can overpower the other one. The reporter suggests 
that Claverine will do far better to capture the 
whole Scarlet Band than one poor little stenographer. 
This argument appeals to Clavering and he sets his 
brain to work. A message to the district attorney’s 
office brings the promise that five men will reach 
Claverine’s at exactly five minutes to six. A tele- 
phone to the Spanish woman to come with two men 
for news of the stenographer brings them at ten 
minutes to six. Clavering must hold them until the 
detectives are ready. At last comes the rattle of 
pebbles against the glass. The lights go out and at 
the signal five men rush the room. When the lights 
come on again, Clavering, like a monkey, is perched 
on top of the bookcase and the others are neatly 
pinioned. A second Jater Victor Holt, towing his 
enard, bursts into the room and Margaret falls into 
his arms. They are both safe and they have won 
their four years’ fight. The leaders of the band are 
in safe keeping and a complete list of their asso- 
ciates: New York has been freed of a terrorist gang. 
The piece is staged by the authors, John Emerson 
and Robert Baker. Clavering, the chief figure of in- 
terest. is well played by Mr. Emerson. Margaret 
Holt is in the hands of Jane Gray and a very good 
second she makes. Altogether, the piece is well 
written, well staged and well acted. and judging 
from the enthtsiasm of its reception it has come to 
stay. ANN PAGE. 

Rew- York, Jan. 13, 


The reporter comes 
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Poor Manager Speyer of the New Zealand Insur- 
ance Company at San Francisco! Unable to protect 
himself frem the twentieth century wooing of Miss 
Molly Freed—significant name—whose telephonic 
calls and over-the-wire blandishments got on his 


nerves, he appealed to the courts for protection. Miss- 


Molly admitted her ardor, but attributed the bach- 
elor’s reluctance to “cold feet.” She has promised to 
ring him wp no more. Our sweet young men must 
be euarded even if a resort to © lav is necessary. 
Molly Freed, indeed! Let us hope he is molly-fied 
by her pledge to the judge. 

a 

President George Reynolds of the Continental-Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago, who is coming to 
Pasadena from Washington, where he testified before 
the money trust committee, thinks the concentration 
of wealth in the hands of a few New Yorkers con- 
stitutes a menace to the country under our imperfect 
banking laws. Ife is right. The way to.cure this 
defect, however, lies in the Aldrich measure of a bank 
of rediscount. 

Se) 

T.os Angeles county may get eight new superior 
court judges if the bill introduced by Assemblyman 
Woodley ts cuacted into law. Pasadena is able to 
supply excellent material in that event and bespeaks 
Peo sit least. 
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HOW NEW YORK BANKS THRIVE 
pee business 1n New York appears to be 

extremely profitable. President Baker of the 
First National Bank testified before the money trust 
investigating committee of the house that his modest 
little concern had managed to accumulate $22,600,000 
in dividends in the last four years. ‘This, however, 
on a capital of $10,000,000. As a matter of fact, the 
bank’s original capital m 1874 was $500,000. In 1901 
it had attracted a surplus of $21,100;000 of which 
$9,500,000 11 dividends was declared and added to the 
capital stock of the institution, still leaving a surplus 
of $11,600,000, Since 1908 the $22,600,000 dividends 
have been earned and in addition a regular dividend 
of 32 per cent was paid in that year, together with 100 
per cent extra dividend for organizing the First Se- 
curity Company to do business not authorized by the 
national bank act. 

Mr. Baker is an optimist with an expansive con- 
science. He admitted that the security company was 
organized to take over certain railroad stocks to 
which the comptroller of the currency at Washington 
objected. When asked if he did not consider the new 
organization to be an evasion of the national bank- 
ing act he cheerfully admitted to the contrary. Inci- 
dentally, the Security Company since its organiza- 
tion, he testified, has paid dividends of from 12 to 17 
per cent a year, and has managed to lay by a surplus 
of $4,000,000. The financial genius of Mr. Baker, 
who is the largest stockholder in the parent concern 
as well as in the accommodating offshoot, doubtless, 
is largely responsible for this prosperous condition. 

It transpires that he and his son hold 25,000 shares 
of First National stock, Pierpont Morgan has 14,500 
shares and two of the partners in Morgan & Co. 
have smaller holdings. When asked for a list of the 
bank’s assets he demurred, considering such details 
confidential. He thought the public should be willing 
to do business “on the confidence it had in the men 
at the head of the banks” and should not ask for 
“facts in detail.” In view of the interesting unfold- 
ing of profits enjoyed by the First National the stock- 
holder or depositor in such surely need have no curi- 
osity as to the details. The results are so pictur- 
esquely satisfying. Why should any pesky outsider 
want to know of the inside transactions of a bank 
that is able to earn 226 per cent in four years? We 
might ask, How can any bank earn not only those 
enormous dividends, but 32 per cent besides and 109 
per cent extra? Perhaps an idea may be gained from 
the testimony of the New York broker, Henry, who 
told the committee that certain New York bankers 
had profited extensively by the flotation of California 
petroleum stock. He is now cited for contempt for 
refusing to divulge the names of the New York cor- 
morants who have to be properly “feed,” before they 
will vise a stock flotation. In this instance the Cali- 
fornia Petroleum Company put out $17,500,000 of 
stock, back of which, it is said, was about $8,000,000 
of physical assets. Tor their good offices the hank 
officials are reputed to have received $150,000. 

President Baker 1s a director in a number of com- 
peting ratlroads, but he can see no reason why this is 
to anybody's disadvantage. To the contrary, he 
naively told his inquisitor that he considered it was 
beneficial for the roads to have a common director 
because “differences between the companies thus can 
be readily adjusted.” In liké manner he saw no rea- 
son why one bank should not control another. Just 
what use the committee will be able to make of the 
bank president’s admissions is not quite clear. That 
a money trust does exist to the extent that a few 
men must be “seen” before any big flotation of stock 
in Wall street is possible doubtless the California 
Petroleum Company realizes and its experience is no 
whit different from that of countless other enter- 
prises whose stock has been similarly placed. Herein 
is a partial explanation of the source of the big divi- 
dends earned by certain New York banks. But what 
can congress do about it? There is no tangible trust 
proved. As Mr. Morgan testified in effect, on a 
previous occasion, “When we get behind an indus- 
trial and apportion stock, our chief concern is to keep 
the street from attempting to get too much.” 
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Dickey’s Story on Bert Clark 
Paul Diekey, college man and actor-playwright, 


whose breezy little college play. ‘“the Come Back,” 
has been delighting Orpheum frequenters this week, 
has just had accepted a four-act play which is to be 
brought out by the Harrises in New York this spring. 
Paul is a broth of a boy. Vhe one sweet girl char- 
acter in his present playlet is named Kitty Clover 
and when the original Kitty, who exchanged her 
surname for another several years ago, sat in front 
this week she was astonished to find that her father’s 
daughter's name had been borrowed’ for histrienic 
purposes. Curiously enough the mother of the orig- 
inal of another character in the play, “Spin” W4l- 
liams, also sat in the theater at the same time and 
was equally surprised to find her own college boy 
thus immortalized. Paul Dickey tells a good story 
on Bert Clark, also one of this week's headiners. 
Both had gone to the Alexandria. Dickey was in 
the grill room not yet assigned to a room when Bert 
rushed in exclaiming, “All right, hoy, 1m heautifully 
fixed for $17.50 per. Come on and Ull make ‘em do 
as well by you. Paul finished his coffee and the two 
hastened to the desk. 

“Fix my friend just as you've done ime,” 
Clark, pointing to Paul. 

‘Very well. Have vou registered?” asked the room 
clerk. 

“Yes.” returned Dickey. showing his college bred 
chiregraphy. “and the price will be?” 

“Seventeen and a half a day. Afr. 
the affable reply. 

“What!” shrieked Clark, “a day! 

“Why. yes.” exclaimed the clerk> Why?" 

“Change my room, quick.” gasped Bert: “I thought 
it was for the week.” 


urged 


Dickey,” was 


Bigotry at Long Beach 

Alrs. Fred Bixby, as all her friends know, is one of 
the kindest and gentlest of souls. A sweeter nature 
and a more charitable one probably is not to be 
found in Long Beach. Yet because she is a member 
of its City Club and with a number of her associates 
assiduously worked for a. more tolerant measnre im 
regard to hotel licensing than the prohibitionists 
were willing to yield, these imembers—the flower of 
Long Beach womanhood—were denounced from the 
pulpit by a bigoted “dry” as “whiskey hags!” Think 
of it! Mrs. Fred Bixby a whiskey hag! No wonder 
the town is all torn up by the recent election in 
which so great intolerance of spirit was displayed. 


Mourned by Dr. 

In chronicling the elopement of Mrs. Olay Belle 
Warnock, a former society belle of Los Angeles. 
best known as the daughter of T. B. Clark, the 
auctioneer, with Captain William Burnside. U.S. A. 
military attache of the American legation at the City 
of Mexico. the daily press gave only half the story 
since they failed to mention the fact that their abrupt 
departure left a heartache in the cardiac region of 
one of the better known members of the medical 
profession of this city to whom Alrs. Warnack was 
engaged at the time of her wedding to the wearer of 
the shoulder straps. 





Photoplayers In Front 


Everybody in Los Angeles who has been in the 
limelight of publicity knows Wilhe Wing, for years 
one of the wheelhorse reporters of the Express. In 
his leisure. hours Willie has let his literary bent lean 
toward the planning of scenarios for motion pictures 
and has made to great a success of the venture that 
he has been encouraged to forsake the reportorial 
desk for the scenario scent, so to say. Recently 
Willie organized the Photoplayers Club, having a 
membership of 170 comprising officials, directors and 
stars of all the licensed motion picture companies 
and most of the independents. He tells me that 
within a year Southern California will have the larg- 
est motion picture colony in the world. Forty-two 
companies are here now, with others coming im 
shortly. These turn out 900.000 feet of film a month, 
advertising our scenery and advantages to the whole 
world. The studios expend about $150,000 a month. 
thus proving a good asset. The Photoplayers, repre- 


senting the colony. are after a permanent home. The 
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St. Valentine ball, in Shrine Auditorium, February 
Id, will begin the fund. The general public will be 
guest. lfamous personages of the screen will be 
hosts. Vhere should be standing room only. 


His Well Eearned Prosperity 

Joseph Montrose, manager of the Alajestic thea- 
ter for Oliver Morosco, is impatiently awaiting the 
arrival of a brand new National touring car, which 
is said to be on its way from the east. ‘This is addi- 
tional evidence that Joseph is getting into the mil- 
lionaire class of managers. Besides having charge 
of the Majestic he is the semor partner in an adver- 
tising firm which controls the Majestic, Burbank, 
and Morosco: programs, and to this will be pres- 
ently added the monopoly of the curtain advertising 
rights. His handsome home on Third avenue and 
Pico street is one of the attractions of that section 
of the city, 


Not Looking for a Medal 


Ralph Hetlich, assistant head bell man of the Hotel 
Alexandria, is not looking for a Carnegie medal be- 
cause of the part he played in an incident that hap- 
pened at the big hostelry Saturday of last week, but 
his employers are ‘none the less pleased with his per- 
formance. A well-dressed stranger slightly mebriat- 
ed had wandered into the hotel, and was found me- 
andering about the basement floor late in the after- 
noon. Arn elevator operator who attempted to help 
him out was rebuffed by a loaded pistol which the 
stranger carelessly. pointed in his direction. The 
office was notified. whereupon Hetlich slipped down 
stairs, calmly relieved the man of his gun and held 
him inedurance until the police arrived. 


Roses Take Upward Spurt 

While most of the talk concerning the recent cold 
spell has been in regard to the damage done to the 
citrus crop, the injury to the floral interests of 
Southern California is not inconsiderable. Jack 
Frost's visit has caused the price for flowers here 
to jump almost to the pinnacle occupied by floral 
heauties in the storm swept east in winter time. 
Aly sympathies are with these loving swains who 
have been used to buying roses for a dollar a dozen, 
and now find they must pay five dollars with roses 
scarce at that figure. 


Scarcity of Car Conductors 

Officials of the Los Angeles Railway are facing a 
shortage of conductors for the city trolley cars. For 
the jast few weeks fare collectors have been none 
too plentiful and extra motormen are heing drafted 
into the service. The Los Angeles Railway execu- 
tives attribute the scarcity to the rapidly increasing 
demands on the interurban lines where the work 
offers more inducements. The advantage lies in the 
longer runs, the ticket system, the speedier cars, 
fewer stops, and. usually, more even traffic. There 
has been talk of substituting women, but nothing 
has come of it yet. 





How Art the Mighty Fallen 


Time’s whirligig has brought three of our once 
popular local theaters which in their day housed 
notables, to the motion picture stage. This trio in- 
cludes the Belasco, now rechristened the Republic, 
the Grand, and the lyceum. [1 required only a 
week to transform the Belasco from a first class 
theater into a motion picture house with an act or 
two of vaudeville thrown in for good measure and 
a hballyhoo man in front. Vhe Grand where Booth 
and Barrett once trod the boards disappointed even 
the capable Billy Clune and is now a_ nickelodean, 
running the cheapest type of films. The Lyceum 
which was the Orpheum for many years and at one 
time was Los Angeles’ léading playhouse for trav- 
eling attractions, is running pictures pending a 
change in policy. O tempora, O Moses! 


Prosecuting a Good Time 


Captain John D. Fredericks played host to about 
forty of the visiting public prosecutors of the state 
at a theater party at the Orpheum Monday night, 
which was followed by a midnight supper at a local 
cafe. They tell me it was a joyous affair and that 
the staid and stern hounders of criminals put aside 
all legal dignity and pomp and acted much like a 
bunch of hilarious college hoys. They ate at one big 
round table, sang old songs, made funny speeches, 
disported themselves generally and voted the cap- 
tain an tdeal host. 


District Attorneys Restive 


Because of the fight with Captain John D, Fred- 
ericks. the local district attorney, which dates back 
several years. the Express this week editorially at- 
tacked the visiting district prosecutors because they 
were trying to find a way fo lighten their labors. 
Many of the guests were offended by the remarks 
of the Earl twilight sheet and at their session it was 
mentioned with scorn and contumely. Tf understand 
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that at several of the meetings many heated discus- 
sions toox place. One of the topics which aroused 
sharp exchange of opinion was the amendment to 
the constitution providing that judges may imstruct 
juries upon the question of fact as well as upon the 
question of law. Captain Fredericks was one of the 
strong opponents of this measure and proceeded to 
tell his opinion of the vulnerability of the judiciary 
to the shafts of mammon, and intimated that it was 
not necessary to aim for the heel if the shaft was 
sufficiently barbed with gold. Other attgrneys main- 
tained that it was impossible to secure iitelligent, 
honest juries and that the change would greatly 
facilitate justice. 


“Uncle Tom” Is Perturbed 


Boxing fans of Southern California are worried 
over the prospect of a bill being passed at this ses- 
sion of the legislature which will deal a solar plexus 
blow to professional prize fighting in California, and 
give the count to the various mitt matinees and scrap 
soirees that have become so popular at Vernon with 
the local sporting fraternity. Uncle Tom McCarey, 
the veteran pugilistic promoter of Los Angeles, is 
said to be greatly perturbed and is planning to in- 
stall a lobby at Sacramento to protect his interests. 
It is hinted that several well known sporting editors 
are under consideration for this purpose. 


Home’s Successful Merger 


Merger of the National Bank of Commerce with 
the Home Savings Bank was consummated this 
week. The latter name will be retained and the: in- 
stitution will occupy the present quarters of that de- 
pository in the Alexander hotel building. The cap- 
ital stock of the Home Savings Bank will be in- 
creased from $400,000 to $600,000. F. XI. Dougtas, 
the president of the National Bank of Comnunerce, 
will become vice president of the Home, with Henry 
J. Stave, cashier of the dissolving bank, assistant 
cashier under the new regime. Fhe Home Savings 
Bank has been in strong hands from the start and 
this consoldation should win for it still greater 
Carecii, 


Orpheum Managers Confer 


Herbert Aleyerfeld, president of the Orpheum cir- 
cult of theaters with headquarters at San Francisco, 
has been a visitor of note in local theatrical circles 
this week. But little of the time was passed in his 
suite at the Alexandria. He has been occupied prin- 
cipally with conferences with Clarence Drown, the 
local resident manager for Martin Beck. 


Dunlop’s Dreary Experiment 

That costly plaything, the Municipal News, for 
which George Dunlop is mainly responsible, is un- 
der investigation by the city council at the initiative 
of John Topham and Martin Betouski who are cu- 
rious to know how many people are really interested 
in the publication. Its unhappy progenitor, Mr. 
Dunlop, stated that while it was the original inten- 
tion to circulate 60,000 copies it had been possible to 
give away only half that number. Of the 60,000 
cards set to resident taxpayers asking them to signify 
their desire to receive the Municipal News free of 
cost about 5 per cent responded. The appropriation 
made hy the city for the maintenance of the weekly 
is $36,000, but it is said that as high as $50,000 has 
gone into it. It is a dreary experiment on which 
several bright newspaper men are frittering away 
their talents. 


Good Press Agency Work 


Frank Dyas, Billy, Clune’s Los Angeles press 
agent, stirred up clever publicity this week for the 
three Clune houses in Los Angeles by having the 
pictures of “Irom the Manger to the Cross” inves- 
tigated hy the motion picture censors of the city 
evel after the national board of censorship in the 
east had thoroughly approved. He effected this by 
having guileless individuals declare the pictures to 
be sacrilegious. This afforded Clune the opportunity 
to give a special performance for the clubs, press, 
and pulpit in order to prove that they were not of 
the type that would offend the most devout. Score 
one, 


S. R. O. Sign Out 


“Sold Out” is the sign which is to be displayed 
io would-be purchasers of the capital stock of the 
Las Angeles Investment Company as soon as the 
present issue of shares has heen sold. for at the 
meeting of the stockholders held recently it was de- 
cided to make the big building and investment firm 
a “closed corporation.” At fhe same meeting it 
was also voted to have the dividend rate raised at 
the next session of the hoard of directors. At 
the election the votes cast represented more than 
two and a half million shares held by nearly 15,000 
individuals. The decision to stop the sale of fur- 
ther stock was made as the result of the report of 
the directors at the annual meeting stating that the 
capital, resources, holdings and the surplus of the 
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corporation are sufficient for all operating purposes 
and for the fulfillment of the big projects under 
way in tract development and the like. In its com- 
paratively few years of existence the Los Angeles 
Investment Company has shown strides that make 
it a monument to the wors of President Elder. In- 
cidentally, the idea of his astute assistant Irnest 
Ingold to have the stockholders visit the new build- 
ing and vote on the proposition 11 person was a 
gocd stroke of publicitv for it not only drew many 
of the steckholders there to see the new building 
and the fine offices of the company but the large 
crowd which surged through the handsome rotunda 
also made “copy” for various news colimn pictures 
and stories in the daily press. 


Example of Forehandedness 

To begin planning for Christmas in January, and 
to have all toys bought by the: middle of March is 
the Arthur Letts way of doing business. Scarcely 
had the profits on the 1912 Christmas trade been 
computed before two of his trusted lieutenants, Gen- 
eral Manager Harry Plilp and Sales Manager Car- 
roll, were arranging to send W. B. Elms. one of the 
head buyers, on a four months’ tour of Europe to 
comb the continental factories for toys and other 
novelties for the succeeding Christmas trade. Elms 
left this week on the Golden State Limited for New 
York and will sail for Europe February 4. He has 
carte blanche to purchase goods that will run into 
six figures in value. 


Nelles Persistently Thwarted 


In spite of the efforts being made to undermine 
Superintendent Nelles at Whittier, 1 have it on good 
authority that Governor Johnson will not listen to 
those seeking Nelles’ discomfiture. Vhe Whittier 
man is believed to be both honest and sincere, and 
while his reform policy may be crude in spots, it 1S 
said to be an improvement over the former system, 
which Cost the state in excess of $300,000 a year, 
yet seldom effected any cures. Inmates from the 
state school were generally marked and Nelles 1s try- 
ing to avoid this discrimination and give the young- 
sters a chance to succeed. Many of the boys who 
go into the school when in their teens remain there » 
until they attain their majority, and Nelles is mak- 
ing an effort to give all the lads who are deserving 
an opportunity to make the best use ot such years 
so they may start aright when they are released. 
Although there is a minimum of graft and crooked 
politics in the school Nelles’ humanitarian efforts are 
being thwarted by certain newspapers which seem 
determined to prevent the carrying into effect of his 
policies. 


Fares to the Fairs 

Railroad officials already are considering the prob- 
lem of round trip fares to the San Diego and San 
Francisco expositions. At other world’s fatrs it 
has been a custom to grant a round trip rate that 
was less than a “one-way” price, and. naturally, the 
people expect this concession for the California 
shows. It is argued, however, that the journey out 
here is so long and there is so little profit in. the rate 
charged that to reduce it further is impossible, es- 
pecially as the large crowds will entail an immense 
outlay for new rolling stock, double tracking, ete. 
I hear that the presidents of the several lines af- 
fected are to meet and agree upon a program, leav- 
ing their passenger departments to ratify their de- 
cisions later. 





Federal Judgeship in Prospect 

United States Circuit Judge Olin Wellborn, who 
will have reached the age of seventy in the middle 
of the year, may then retire on full pay, and it 1s 
believed he will follow this course, although he has 
not revealed his plans. Judge Wellborn has been 
in his nresent position more than twenty years, and 
in that time has won an enviable reputation. With 
a Democratic President, there is, of course, a more 
than reasonable assurance that Judge Wellborn’s 
successor will be affiliated with that organization. 
The judicial district affected extends from Fresno 
to San Diego, taking in the coast counties within 
the two points, so that while Los Angeles will try 
to secure the position, the appointee may come from 
outside. Jt will not surprise me if the place is 
tendered to Lynn Helm of Los Angeles or Judge 
Conley of Madera. The latter jurist who is well 
known in the state, was, I believe, a Democratic 
aspirant for the state supreme court on two different 
occasions. 


Line on Mexico 


President Woodrow Wilson's attitude in the Mex- 
ican situation is a subject for speculation among 
those who have important interests south of the Rio 
Grande. It 1s believed that Mr. Wilson will not 
dally with the situation as has his predecessor. In 
case the new secretary of state is William J. Bryan, 
it is believed there will be no interference. That 
would suit both factions down there, it is reported. 
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By W. Francis Gates 
Those who would whisper of the de- 
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have attended the 


concert of last week. Not of late has 
the Hamiltonian band played with the 
unity and exactness of that program. 
One rexuson, doubtless, could be found 
in the inspiring group of selections 
offered. For the first time in six or 
seven vears, Director Hamilton yield- 
ed his baton to a visiting conductor. 
The hist time he extended this courtesy 
was, I believe, to Henry Schoenfeld, 
in April. 1904, preceded by Frederick 
Zech, Jr., of San. Francisco, in Febru- 
ary. 1903. My. Hamilton emphasized 
the courtesy by himself going to the 
stand and handing his baton to the 
young composer, Adolf Tandler. Nor 
was the attention undeserved, for Mr. 
Tandler's composition called “The Sus- 
tained C”’ is a work which compels 
the respect of the musician. As hint- 
ed in its title, it is founded on a per- 
sistant sounding of a low “C” by the 
basses — this carried throughout the 
work. One might immediately argue 
monotony from this combination, but 
such is not the effect. 
time the “C” 


orehestra should 


is passing dissonance which is over- 
looked by the ear as being in the min- 
ority; and for the rest. when the dis- 
sonance would be toon great, the com- 
poser obligingly Jets his “C” sink into 
a pianissimo. 
said in the press about the “C” repre- 
senting a persistent force of evil draw- 
ing and attempting to conquer the 
other spirits, and so on. But I believe 
Mr. Tandler was more engaged in 
seeing what beauty he could evolve 
out of such a problem, rather than in 
trving to insert psychology into music. 
At any rate, it is a rattling good piece 
of work and was conducted by its 
writer with a precision that argues 
the experienced hand. 


Sehumann's “Fourth” was the sym- 
phony offered. This’is the third time 
the work has been plaved by Mr. Ham- 
ilton. it having been programmed by 
the orchestra in March. 1904, and No- 
vember, 1907. One may. thoughtlessly, 
rank this work among the old classics, 
but it is modern, far beyond Mendels- 
sohn. Hearing it. ignorant of its auth- 
or. one might class it as by an ex- 
tremely well-schooled modern writer. 
Having no breaks between movements, 
it lasts for just half an hour—a good 
test of the staying power of the listen- 
er. The orchestra played it with fine 
effect. The novelty of the program was 
a “Danse Negre”’ from an “African” 
suite by Coleridge-Tavylor, recently de- 
ceased. This composer proved that 
the negro may have high talent and 
achieve great results if it is combined 
with perseverance—a thing the race 
as a whole lacks. This movement is 
brithant, characteristic and has a 
spiciness in that it is fitting the theme. 
The results are obtained by real mu- 
sicianship. not by awkward strivings 
for the bizarre. 


His voice is a cultured 
baritone, but not of sufficient power 
to get his Wotan’s “Farewell” to the 
andience in the midst of the strong 
backing of the broad Wagnerian ac- 
companiment, I had to make a similar 
criticism when the same number was 
¢iven by Harry Barnhart with the or- 
chestra in December. 1903. Mr. de la 
Cruz was more successful in his “Don 
Juan” aria. As encores he used a song 


the concert. 


Much of the | 
harmonizes with the_ 
tones above it: part of the time there | 


by George Henschel, with orchestra- 
tion by Harley Hamilton ana the “Pa- 


cadence of the Los Angeles symphony | Se Oe ee a eed 








There was a good deal. 








at these concerts in February. 1904. 
and by Gogorza in November, 1908. 
The soloist’s best work was in the 


It is said he has been 
toroat troiaie, s*ehich 


latter number. 
suffering with 


may account for the condition of his | 


voice. He has fine dramatic feeling 
and one would like to hear him in 
opera and in good voice. 


Another talented voung pianist is 
making her appearance in Los Angeles, 
ready for -professional honors. Miss 
Ruth Deardoff, a pupil of Mr. Waldo 
Chase, has been pleasing audiences 
with a fine and varied repertoire which 
she plays with skill and sympathy. 
She is equally familiar with the classics 


Miss Ruth Deardorff 


and the latest note of the moderns, 
playing Debussy with a special charm. 
Mr. Chase pronounces Miss Deardorff 
ready for drawing room entertaining 
or for appearance upon the concert 
platform. Both teacher and pupil are 
to pe congratulated upon the refined 
and quiet style of Miss Deardorff’s 
work, which lacks nothing of strength 
and shows no. affectations. 

Better work on the part of the or- 
chestra and a larger audience, is the 
record of last Sunday’s concert of the 
People’s Orchestra. The program was 
timed to an hour and a half—just 
right to send the people home with an 
appetite for more—which they can get 
tomorrow in a program even better. 
Two numbers call for special mention. 
One was an overture by Rudolph Kopp, 
a member of the orchestra. It is a 


concert overture without program and 


Tuan de la Cruz was the soloist of was first played under the composer's 


baton in Vienna in 1906. The admis- 
sion to the popular concerts there is 


ten cents of our money—but it would 


take a mechanic an hour and a half to 
earn that much. In Los Angeles he 
would have to work only half as long 
to pay his 25 cents’ admission fee to 
the peoples’ concert. So, really these 
concerts of ours are cheaper than those 
of! Vienna. The other number, was, the 
solos of Margaret Jarman, contraito, 














; an aria from the little known 


‘the Pohemian Club of New York, 
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“Don 
Carlos” of Verdi, followed by a “Car- 
men” aria done in English, a com- 
mendable change from the custom of 
singing French or Italian to an audi- 
ence which does not understand either. 
Miss Jarman’s singing was the best I 
have heard from her, and that is say- 
ing a good deal. Paloma, Schramm, 
pianist, will be heard at tomorrow’s 
concert in the Grieg concerto, with or- 
chestra] accompaniment. 

At the annual dinner of the Gamut 
Club last week, the chief guests were 
Mr, and Mrs. Godowsky. Mr. Godow- 
sky was introduced by President Blan- 
chard and responded in a witty speech 
to certain statements made by Blan- 
chard as to the later’s @xperiences in 
Paris. Latér, -the pianist played for 
the club. At the election of officers 
which followed, the following board of 
directors was elected: EF. W. Blan- 
chard, L, E. Rehymer, C. E. Pember- 
ton, R. W. Wade, Andrew W. Fran- 
cisco. The reports of the president 
and of the secretary showed the club 
to be in a flourishing condition, with 
a total membership of 532 and an active. 
list of 330.. In private, Mr. Godowsky 
compared this club favorably with 
of 
was a guest, with 
“but it has no 
house as this.” 





which he recently 
the added comment. 
stich “handseme club 


Incidentally, full credit was done Mr. 
Godowsky in these columns last week. 
In the report of his recital, written the 


next morning, it was said that he 
omitted the usual aqueous contribu- 
tion generally — almost invariably — 


made by pianists to Southern Califor- 
nia. After the Gamut Club meeting. 
where he played again, the belated 
moisture began to arrive and the rec- 
ord maintained intact that “artist pi- 
anists bring rain.” Behymer’s piano 
mascot is still working. 





After the performance given “Thais” 
by the Lambardi company, last year 
at the Majestic, with Alvina in the 
title role, one expected the company 
would keep up to its record. But it 
did not. Mme. Vicarino, singing the 
role this week, has a beautiful, light 
voice which she handles with all skill, 
and she wears an elaborate and costly 
gown—and there you are. She is not 
built on the lines that one is accus- 
tomed to consider physically seductive 
and her amorous gestures were hardly 
to the manner born. The Athanael of 
Nicoletti was ponderous and Hebraic 
in style, yet his voice is one of beguti- 
ful timbre and he sang the role with 
dignity. The chorus was gorgeously 
costumed and sang with its accustomed 
vigor. But the whole performance sad- 
ly needed a stage manager. Mr. Lam- 
bardi should visit a few of the Savage 
productions and witness the attention 
to detail which that manager entails 
on his companies. All of these things 
were much more satisfactory last sea- 
son. It is unnecessary to. make com- 
parisons, but memory preserves the 
“Thais” of last year as perhaps. the 


inost finished performance ever given 
here by the Lambardi organization— 
which is never the same two successive 
seasons—or this year, half-seasons. 


At his piano recital at Blanchard 
hall—in former years the scene of the 
best recitals given here Gottfried 
Galston entertained a small audience, 
largely of local pianists. Galston had 
a hard time of it—following So closely 
on the heels of Godowsky, but he gave 
a good account of himself and his art. 
He plays with a big tone and at times 
shows unusual brillianecy. His Chopin 
preludes were given with a stvle and 
finish delightful, especially the Number 
18. In his interpretation of the Schu- 
mann sonata he wags less successful, 
not seeming to find it a vehicle for 
romantic expression and giving it in 
rather a pedantie way. On the other 
hand his Brahms was highly enjoyable 
and a delight to lovers of that. per- 
haps, overlauded master. The promi- 
nent characteristic of his plaving- is 
its brillianey, though this is combined 
with an intellectuality that removes 
the imputation of pyrotechnics alone. 
The general public was not acquainted 
with his standing as an artist and 
“stapned awa’.” It takes a generation 
of persistent newspaper booming to 
make a new artist financially success- 
ful in Los Angeles. 


Never has Manager Behymer taken 
more pride in presenting a series of 
programs to his patrons than in offer- 
ing the two to be given at the Audi- 
torium January 30 and February 1, by 
Madame Marcella Sembrich. Recently, 
in New York, Madame Sembrich gavea 
program before the largest audience 
ever assembled in Carnegie Hall. one 
composed of the collective artistic ap- 
rreciation of musieal New York, and 
her hearers heaped the stage with 
masses of floral offerings, in addition 
io their artistic appreciation. This will 
be Mme. Sembrich’s last appearance in 
the citv for several vears, as for the 
next three seasons she tours South 
America, Europe and Australia. 


Accidents Unnecessary 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Puhlie Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in hoth directions. | 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching  vehicle—better wait. a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

’ Never let your children play in the 
streets. | 

Never get off backwards. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK. 
Maynard Dixon—Steckel Gallery, 
Anne Bremer——Friday Morning Club. 


To discover a genius in the advanced 
age in which we are living would be 
contrary to all accepted form. It 
seems that the only proper period for 
the unearthing of such specimens 
closed with the declining sun of the 
last generation. In the palmy days of 
long ago, when Mme. Modjeska, Sarah 
Bernhardt, and Ellen Terry were in 
their prime, it was not uncommon to 
be treated to a real discovery in the 
line of a literary, musical, or artistic 
genius, and the world today is greatly 
indebted to the artists mentioned for 
the finding and bringing out of more 


real celebrities than can be accredited 
to any similar trio in history. Mme. 
Modjeska it was who discovered and 
financed Paderewski, and later Josef 
Hofman and a score of other now fam- 
ous folk too numerous to mention. 

* * * 

Unfortunately, 
distinction of bringing to public no- 
tice the talented young Spanish paint- 
er, Francisco Cornejo, whose studio 
is on South Fliower street. This hon- 
or belongs to a worthy contempor- 
ary, but I can at least be the first to 
review his delicate art and cast a pro- 
phecy regarding his future success. 
The first startling disclosure concern- 
ing this painter is his age. He is only 
nineteen. Second sensation is, he has 
never in all his life received even one 
lesson in art, yet today I class Cornejo 
among the best,of the younger paint- 
ers of the west and many of his can- 
vases compare favorably with the work 
veteran artists. Young Cornejo 
came to Los Angeles from the City of 
Mexico less than a vear ago. In the 
first few months of his stay here he 
was employed in the decorative studios 
of Karpatz. Martin and Hoelgel. Later, 
he opened a barn studio at the South 
Flower location and has since devoted 
his time to out-of-door sketching. If 
good fortune had not directed the at- 
tention of Mr. John W. Mitchell to the 


work of young Cornejo, chill penury | : ; 
a detailed review of which will be giv- 


might have “repressed this noble rage 
and frozen the genial current of his 
soul.” Mr, Mitehell knows good art 
when he sees it and he has commis- 
sioned Cornejo to paint a series of 
decorations for the Mitchell 
home at First street and Vermont ave- 
nue. This work is now well under way 
and promises ta make its designer loc- 


allvw famous. 
as * a 
Cornejo is essentially a decorator. 
His collection of paintings and _ his 
‘barn beautiful’ prove this fact. He 


possesses a rare sense of color, which 
at all times is exquisite, harmonious, 
and refined te a poetical degree of per- 
fection. His landscape and marine im- 
pressions in gray and lavender tones 
are as lovely as antique mosaics, and 
his bolder handlings, while less. spon- 
taneous, are notable for their excel- 
lent composition and fine sense of color 
arrangement., His decorative work is 














speak the true creative instinct which 


ommend 


will one day place this lad to the fore 
of the profession. 
a a + 

Wednesday of this week was opened 
at the Steckel Gallery an exhibition of 
the late work in oil by Maynard Dixon. 
This important announcement scarcely 
needs the critic's embellishment to rec- 
it to the art loving public. 

The name of Maynard Dixon has 
long been a familiar one to all who 
read desert and Indian stories, for no 
western tule is considered complete 
that is not illustrated by this com- 
prehensive western painter. For a 
long time, I confess, I did not think of 
Dixon other than as a clever illustrat- 
or, and in fact not,many in the south- 
land have had an opportunity to study 
his painted canvases. A few months 
ago I reviewed in these columns a 
mural decoration of western life de- 
signed by Mr. Dixon for the new Mc- 
Claughey home near Santa Anita and 
many of my readers came to look up- 
on this artist in a new light. For the 


last week a huge decorative canvas, 


I eannot claim the: 


called “The Pioneers,’ has been on 
public view at the Steckel Gallery. 
This canvas was painted by Mr. Dixon 
and presented to the Southwest Mus- 
eum where it will receive a permanent 
hanging in Frontier Halil as soon as 
the edifice is completed. . The color 
scheme of this giant canvas is rich yet 


subdued, and remarkably atmospheric 


characterized by rare good taste anda . 


free and easy use of lines makes it 
worthy. of artistic consideration. One 
mural. frieze in his “Aztec. Den”, is of 
great merit as is also a-peacock de- 
sign,seen in the studio. His studio {fs 
a work of art in its general arrange- 
ment and color scheme and its many 
unique and picturesque accessories. be- 


-and. Terraces at the Hill, Hampstead. 


in its rendering. In the distance is 
a range of blue mountains. Low red- 
dish buttes skirt these hills and in the 
middle distance is seen a sunny valley. 
which two horsemen stand—pioneers 
of the great west. To the right is seen 
a herd of buffalo and at the left a 
prairie schooner advances. This noble 
decoration promises well for the high 
excellence of the forthcoming collec- 
tion of Dixon paintings which will be 
on view until January 31. 


& S 


Members of the art committee of the 
Friday Morning Club, of which Mrs. 
Randall Hutchison is chairman, were 
the hostesses Saturday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 18, at a reception and tea in honor 
of Miss Anne Bremer of San Fran- 
cisco. Miss Bremer is holding an ex- 
hibition of her impressionistic paint- 
ings at the Friday Morning club house, 


en in these columns next week. 
%* ® cd 


The Sketch Club gave a “Spanish 
evening” Saturday, Janurvyv 11, in its 
club rooms in the Copp building. Col- 
ored reproductions of the work of an- 
cient and modern Spanish masters 
were on view and several papers on 
Spanish art were read by members. 
A general discussion of Spanish art 
followed. The Sketch Club is plan- 
ning a series of these “art evenings” 


and it is hoped that much interest will: 


be created among. the club members. 


ok * Fe 


Xarifa Hamilton Towner will hold 
a two weeks’ exhibition of late work 
in pastel and oil colors at the Royar 
Gallery, beginning February 1. 

* * ok 


January International Studio opens 
with an article by Christian Brinton 
on 
danavian Art,” Norman Garstin writes 
of “The Art of Harold and Laura 
Knight” and Helene Lailet tells of 
“The Home of an Artist.” Arthur, Hoe- 
ber contributes an. article, on “Henry 
Caro-Del-Vaille,”. and. Ernest. Elmo 
Calkins reviews “The Principles. of 
Advertising Arrangement.” “Garden 
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NEW 
DESIGNS 


CELTIC Bor 

DE 

GRAPE VINE 
MANY 

OTHERS 


DIRECT FROM IRELAND 
Not a Store. 
Shop in Comfort Upstairs 


J. S. VALLELY 
Over Staub’s—Under Steckel’s 
336/40 So. Broadway 











We Buy and Sel! Real Estate 
and do a general. Brokerage Business 


Rentals and Insurance 


Los ANGELES 


353 So. Hill St. 


O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres'’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec'y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE. Director. 


Heath,” “A Viennese Exhibition of 
Arts and Crafts,’ “‘A Note on the Work 
of the Cvech Painter. Rudolph Bem,” 
“The Old and New Schools of Japanese 
Painting,” “Sixth Annual Exhibition 
of the National Society of Craftsmen” 
are all well considered articles. “Stu- 
dio Talk,” “Art School Notes,’ Re- 
views and Notices,” “The Lay Figure” 
and ‘In the Galleries” complete the 
contents. 
es e ® 

In Blanchard Gallery, Monday, Feb- 
ruary 3, there will open an exhibition 
of the late work of Raffaello Montal- 
boddi. 


_Around the World Tours 
Mr. D. F. Robertson, manager Steam- 
ship Dept. Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank, 308 to 310 South Broadway, has 
reduced the first class Around. the 
World rates to $480,50. This is cheap- 
er than staying at, home.—Adv. 
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Your 
Estate 


The only sane and efficient way 
to have your estate administered is 
through some safe institution such 

s “The Bank for Everybody.” We 
won’t move away, will never die, 
and we are always in a position to 
handle the estate to the advantage 
Our Trust De- 


partment is always at your service, 


of the beneficiaries. 


and will be glad to give you exper- 
ienced advice if you wish to draw 


your will. 


qits ANTELES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


“THE BANK FOR EVERYBODY” 
Sixth and Spring Streets 








EXCLUSIVE 
Reginald Harris 


Bungalows 
BUILT ON COMMISSION 


Interesting Booklet: 
“BUILDING A HOME,” 


Sent on Request. 


STUDIO AT 


One-Six-One East Thirty-Sixth St. 
LOS ANGELES 

















Blanchard Hall Studio Building. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art 
Studies and Halls for all meio a raat 
Largest Studio Building in the West. 
For terms and all information, apply te 
F. W. BLANCHARD, 
#83 South Broadway 232 South Hill &t. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Professional Directory 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL C. FOY, (Histablished 1854 
315 North Los Angeles St. Rows 1013 


and Business 





JHWELRY MANFACTURERS 


CARL rei csc NT oN Jeweler, 
217%4 S. Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 S. Broad- 
way. | Main 937; Home F807 
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J. W. Rolbimson Co. 


Broadway ana llnura 








She January Sale of Rugs--- 
@ilton Rugs !--- 


Mr. Richard Dillon of Commonwealth 
avenue announces the engagement of 
his daughter, Miss Molly Dillon, to Mr. 
xeorge Neville Warwick. Owing to the 
fact that Miss Dillon’s family is in 
mourning, no date has been set for 
the wedding. 


formance supper was served at the 
Alexandria. Guests for the evening 
| were Miss Mildred Burnett, Miss Kath- 
erine Barbour, Miss Edith Rankin, Mr. 
_ frank Simpson, Jr.. Mrs. C. W. Pen- 
| dleton, Jr... Mr. John Rankin and Mr. 
Lon -MicCowx. 


in soft-toned, velvety weaves. In an all-over 


patterning of Oriental colors, many of them— 


In honor of her sister-in-law, Mrs. | 
A. H. Reakirt of New York. who is | 
staving at the Alexandria, Mrs. John 


Miss Virginia Walsh. daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Walsh of Harvard 
boulevard, has returned from San Fran- 


Hastings Howard entertained Thurs- 
day with a luncheon at the home of 
her parents, Lieut-Gen. and Mrs. Adna 
R. Chaffee of 987 Magnolia avenue. 
Rosebuds and ferns formed the center- 
plece for the prettily decorated table, 
and places were marked for Mrs. Rob- 
ert Sherman, Mrs. Cameron 
Thom, Mrs. Adna R. Chaffee, Mrs. Al- 
fred Irench, Mrs. James H. Adams, 
Mrs. Harry B. Ainsworth, Mrs Yfarn- 
ham of New York, Miss Clark and Miss 
Foster. 


Tomorrow afternoon Mrs. L. N. 
Brunswig of 3528 West Adams street 
wil] give a mu'sicale to which both men 
and women have been bidden. Assist- 
ing her in receiving will be Mrs. Hugh 
Livingston Macneil, Mrs. Marv Wilcox 
Longstreet, Mrs. Wesley Clark, Mrs. 
Hancock Banning, Mrs. W. A. Edwards 
and Miss Lynch. 


Mr. and Mrs. William R. Staats in- 
troduced their young daughters, the 
Misses Isabel Watson.and Miss Clara 
Watson to society Tuesday evening at 
a reception given at the Annandale 
country club. guests including many 
friends from Los Angeles and environs. 
Pink blossoms and masses of greenery 
decorated the clubhouse. An informal 
dance followed the reception and later 
Supper was served. Assisting the hosts 
in receiving were Mmes. W. A. Bailey, 
E. I*. Robbins, S. Hazard Halsted, Jos- 
eph Hixon, Robert Flint, Harry Gray, 
Charles Hamilton, Harry Robinson, 
John Earle Jardine, Edward Groenen- 
dyvke, John B. Miller, H. Page Warden, 
Fred Elmer Wileox, A. A. Libby and W. 
A. Brackenridge. 


Mrs. W.. D. 
turned from Nashville, Tenn., where 
she went to meet her daughter, Miss 
Martha Woolwine, who with Miss Dor- 
othy Lindley, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Walter Lindley of this city, passed 
the holidays with Mr. 
brother and sister-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton S. Woolwine. 
women have returned to the National 
Cathedral School, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. and Mrs. Woolwine are 


their guest Mrs. Hugh Graham Millar, 
their niece from New York. 


Mrs. Motley H. Flint of New Hamp-. 


shire street has left for a visit in New 
Y Ori icity. 


Mr. and Mrs. A, A. 
at home to their friends at 1408 Man- 
hattan place, the residence of Mrs. 
Normandin’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Emil Castellano. 


Mrs. Roland P. Bishop of 1280 West 
Adams street will entertain with two 
luncheons the coming week, both af- 
fairs in honor of Mrs. Richard Bishop, 
an eastern visitor. 


Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Smith are es- 
tablished in their own home on Man- 
hattan street. Mrs. Smith was for- 
merly Miss Edna Bennett, niece of 
Mrs. Theodore Eisen, and was a recent 
bride. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Scarborough gave 
a hox party at the Morosco Monday 
evening in honor of their niece, Miss 
Albertine Pendleton, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cornelius W. Pendleton, who 
was a recent debutante. After the per- 


| Sar 


Hyrsiine | 


; Miss Louise 
| garet Fleming. two of the popular deb- 


i by supper at 
' Were 


,and Dr. 


Woolwine has just re-- 


1 own 


Woolwine’s | 
| in the near 
The young | 


making | seminary. 


their home at Hotel Darby, and have as | 


cisco, where she has been the guest of 
her uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
Axton Jones. 


Miss Aileen MeCarthy will be the 
Ssuest of honor at an informal after= 
noon tea tomorrow afternoon, given by 
Captain and Mrs. Randolph Hunting- 
ton Miner of West Adams street. 


Mr. and Mrs.Ici "Avery AlcCarth¥ of 
hifth and Norton avenue will be host 
and hostess at a large dinner party 


Saturday evening, January 25, the af- 


fair to take place at the Los Angeles 
Country Club. Members of the younger 
set will enjoy the occasion, and special 
guests will be two _recent debutantes, 


| Miss Sarah Clark. daughter of Mr. and 


Mrs, Wesley Clark of 41 Westmore- 


land place and. Miss Lillian Van Dyke. 


daughter of Mr. und Mrs, William Mar- 
tin Van Dyke of West Adams street. 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
taken a home in Alhambra for the 
Winter months. In the spring they will 
return to their home in Delano, Cal. 


Wallace have 


Mrs. Wallace was formerlv Miss Earlda 
Baker. 


Mrs. Madison Stewart complimented 
ileming and Miss Mar- 


utantes, with a box party at the Mason 
Opera House Monday evening, followed 
the Alexandria. (lovers 
arranged for the hostess ind 
guests of honor and for Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas J. Meming, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
J. Fox of Philadelphia. Major and Mrs. 
John Taylor Jones; Mr. Harry Hooker 
Collins. 


Mrs. I. N. Van Nuvs and Miss Kate 


Van Nuys are at the Hershss Arms 


temporarily, and will remove tu their 
home on West Sixth street us 


soon as it has been remodeled. Miss 


| Annis Van Nuys will soon return from 
| the east, and it is whispered that there 


Will be an interesting announcement 


future. 


Miss Mabel Seeley, Qaughter of Afrs. 
Leah J. Seeley of South Figueroa 
street, has returned to Lake 
Illinois, after passing 


holidays with her mother. 


Miss Eleanor Banning. daughter of 
Mrs. Hancock Banning of Wilming- 
ton, has also returned to school. 

Miss Mildred Whitnah, daughter of 
Mr. C. L. Whitnah of West Adams 


Normandin are | Street, has chosen f’ebruary 12 as the 


date of her marriage to Mr, Monro 


: Dean Montgomery, son of Mr. and Mrs. 


George A. Montgomery. Miss Doro- 
thea Whitnah will assist her sister as 
maid of honor, and the bridesmaids 
will be Miss Ellen Skinner and Miss 
Margaret Gould. Mr. Richard Mont- 


' gomery will attend his brother as best 


man, and Messrs. Villas Hubbard of 
Pasadena and Willard Fishburn of San 
Diego will act as groomsman. 


Miss Nita German, daughter of Mr. 
Cc. T. German of Kenwood avenue, will 
become the bride of Mr. George R. 
Murdock, Jr., at a quiet home cere- 
mony Wednesday, January 22, at noon. 
As Miss German is just recovering 
from a long illness, she is accepting 
no pre-nuptial entertainments and will 
have no attendants at the wedding. 
The young folks will enjoy an automo- 


Korest | 
the | 


And in two and three tone designs of just a 


single color— 


The lareeé size*is reduced 


to only $22.50! 


Good looking rugs they are, too. And splendid 
style—In warm leaf-browns for the living room 
whose color scheme is brown or tan—lIn bright, 
pretty Dutch blues for the Delft dining room. 


ind Marked at Much Less--- 
Fora January Sale--- 





Creme Poudre Fassen 
To Do Away With Constant Powdering 


-—Just rub a little on the face—then put on the powder—and you'll have 
a clean-looking, immaculate skin—without the worry of every once in a 


while having to resort to powder puff or chamois. 


It’s one of the Alexander Preparations, 


for sale at 


J. W. ROBINSON CO.—Broadway at Third 


BEEMAN & HENDEE—351 South Broadway 
OFF AND VAUGHN—Fourth and Spring 








CHAMOUNY APARTMENTS 


" COR. W. 11th AND GRAND VIEW STS. 


Most Attractive and 
Homelike Apartments 
in the city— 


Private tennis court and 
garage. Reasonable rates. 
12 minutes from town. 
(W. lith St. car.) 


Phones: 55203, or Wilshire 1958 


IF YOU ARE A 


Booklover 


Call and “Browse” through shelves 
of old time literature. Renew ac- 
quaintanee with Old Dr. Johnson, 
Addison, Swift and Pope, printed, 
illustrated and bound in a manner 
worthy of the original. Open till 
8 p. m. Books bought. 


Dawson’s Book Shop 
518 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 


bile honeymoon, and on their return 
will occupy their new home in Holly- 
wood. 


Mrs. James W. Johnson and Mrs. 
Edward W. Forgyv have issued ecards for 


The Rose Tree Tea House 


167 North 
Orange Grove 
Avenue 
Pasadena 
Lunch 12 to 2 
Afternoon Tea 
3 to 6 
Dinner to Order 
Sunday Suppers 
only 6 to 8 
Private Room 
for 
Luncheons 
Bridge or Tea 
Parties 


Orange Grove Ave. cars pass the door 
Phone Colorado 5523 
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a reception to be held friday after- 
noon, January 31, at the home of the 
latter, $47 Ardmore avenue. 


Mrs. William EH. Ramsay of Western 
avenue will offer the hospitality of her 
home for the Neighborhood board, 
which will give its annual tea Wed- 
nesday afternoon, January 22. The 
bazaar booths, fiilled with tempting 
fancy work articles, candies, ete., will 
be presided over by debutantes and 
members ot the younger set, and as- 
sisting Mrs. Ramsay in receiving will 
be Mrs. Robert Marsh, Mrs. Wesley 
Clark, Mrs. Sumner P. Hunt, Mrs. 
Henry T. Lee, Mrs. Spencer H. Smith, 
Mrs. Isaac Milbank, Mrs. A. C. Stilson, 
Mrs. C. B. Boothe, Mrs. W. S. Lysle, 
Mrs. J. B. Lippincott, Mrs. A. M. Smith, 
Mrs. Thomas P. Knight and Mrs. Arch- 
ibald Macleish. 


General and Mrs. John W. Foster, 
of Washington. D. C.,, who have been 
the house guests of General Foster's 
cousin, Mrs. W. W. Stilson of Kensing- 
ton road. are enjoying a stay at Hotel 
del Coronado. Later in the season they 
will return to Los Angeles, when the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
—of which Mrs. Foster is honorary 
president general—will compliment her 
with a large reception. General and 
Mrs. Foster will return to Washington 
about April. 


Saturday evening, January 25, the 
Amateur Players will give a program 
for their active members at Cumnock 
Hall. A series of one-act sketches will 
be given, and an informal dance will 

aw. 


ancy dress will be the rule at the 
tual ball of the Bachelor’s Club, 
teh is to take place Tuesday eve- 
g, February 4, at Hotel Alexandria. 
rdi-Gras appointments will prevail, 
| the affair will be a merry farewell 
the gay winter season, and the last 
event before the ushering in of 
Lenten season. The patronesses 
lude Mrs. Hancock Banning, Mrs. 
an Balch, Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant, 
Mrs. Michael J. Connell, Mrs. Adna R. 
Chaffee. Mrs. James Calhoun Drake, 
Mrs. William May Garland, Mrs. Gran- 
ville MaeGowan, Mrs. Randolph Hunt- 
ington Miner, Mrs. Hugh Livingston 
Macneil. Mrs. William Ramsay and 
Mrs. Joseph F. Sartori. Governors of 
the club will act as hosts—namely. 
Messrs. Charles Sevler. Jr.. Morgan 
Adams, James Page, Sayre Macneil, 
Henry S. Daly, William Kay Crawford, 
Philo Lindley, Gurnev E. Newlin, May- 
nard MeFie, John C. Macfarland, 
George Ennis, and William P. Reid. 


Miss Bernardine Williams, daughter 
of Mrs. J. C. Henderson of Ardmore 
avenue, was married Tuesday morn- 
ing to Mr. Harold A. Waddington, U. 
S. N.. only intimate relatives witness- 
ing the ceremony, at which the Rev. 
Raker P. Lee officiated. The bride 
wore her going away gown of canary- 
eolored broadcloth and a gold-lace hat, 
and her bouquet was a corsage of 
orchids and lilies of the valley. Mrs. 
Robert K. Hiddleson. who assisted her 
sister as matron of honor. wore a tail- 
ored gown of lavendar broadcloth, and 
earried white rosebuds. Mr. Chester 
Baughmann,. U. S&S. N.. served as hest 
man. The ceremony took place in a 
bower of white roses and ferns in the 
living room. A wedding breakfast was 
served at a table decorated with many 
rosebuds. a novel feature heing the 
centerpiece—a miniature battleship 
formed of the blossoms. Places were 
marked with bridal sketches and fav- 
ors were white satin boxes of wedding 
cake. Covers were arranged for Mr. 
and Mrs. J. C. Henderson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert M. Hiddlteson. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rertram Waddington. Lieutenant Ches- 
ter Baughmann and the Rev. Baker P. 
Lee. Mr. and Mrs. Waddington are en- 
joving a honevmoon trip through the 
north, and will pass a week in this 
city before going to San Diego. where 
Mr. Waddington will rejoin his ship. 


| lilumination: 











ela E° “Gok, er pola 


Countess Marie of The Angels 


big 

As he turned out of his hotel in the 
Avenue de l'Opera, comparatively ob- 
scure at that hour, and emerged into 
the grands boulevards, Paris flashed 
upon him, all at once, her brightest 
row upon row of lamps 
tapering away in a double file to meet 
in a Single point of light far away in 
the cirection of the Place de la Re- 
publique. If it was winter by the cal- 
endar. the languid mellowness of a fine 
autumn tingered in the air. The Boule- 
vard des Italiens was massed with 
wayfarers, sauntering, lounging with 
aimless and amiable nonchalance, while 
a gay Sunday crowd monopolized all 
the little tables outside the small and 
large cafes, 

Colonel Mallory searched for a va- 
eant place at one of them, then aban- 
doned the search and moved slowly 
along, joining the rest of the throng 
with steps as aimless, but with senti- 
ments somewhat remote from theirs. 

Fifty, perhaps, of middle stature, 
his white moustache was in striking 
contrast with his short, crisp hair 
which had retained its original dark- 
ness. Obviously English, with his keen. 
blue eyes; obviously a soldier too, in 
gait and bearing. and in a _ certain 
sternness which comes of command, of 
high responsibility in perilous places. 
even when that* command is kindly. 
An Angilo-Indian, to judge by his com- 
plexion, and the lines, tell-tale of the 
tropics, which scored his long, lean 
face, the color of parchment. 
viously English, and hardly military, 


was a certain grace, almost exotic, in | long 


He had emerged into the | 


his manner. 
Boulevard Montmartre before a cafe, 
less frequented than the others, caught 
his eye, and with a certain relief he 
could possess himself of a vacant chair 
on the terrasse. He ordered a drink, 
lit a cigar, and settled 


so much present as retrospective, the 
crowd of passers-by. And as he watch- 
ed his eyes softened into sadness. 


He had arrived from England that 
morning—he had not so very long ar- 
rived from India—and this crowd, these 
lights, the hard, bright gaiety of the 
boulevards was at once fantastically 
strange to him and strangely familiar; 
for, twentv, or was it nearer thirty 
years ago, Paris had been to him not 
merely the city of cities, but that one 
of them which most represented old 
associations, his adolescence, boyhood, 
childhood. True, there had been Les 
Rochers, the dilapidated chateau, half 
ruin to his recollection, and now whol- 
ly a ruin, or perhaps demolished—Les 
Rochers in the Vendee, where he had 
been born, where he had spent his 
summer holidays, where—how many 
years ago?—being at home on leave, 
just after he had obtained his com- 
pany, he had closed the eyes of his 
mother. 


But Paris! It was his best remem- 
bered boyhood; the interrupted studies 
in the Quarter, the Lycee, the boyish 
friendships, lone since obliterated, 
the days of conge spent in the little 
hotel in the Rue de Varennes, where, 
more often than at Les Rochers, his 
mother, on her perpetual couch, econo- 
mised her delicate days-—dayvs even 


then so clearly defined—as it were in | 


an half twilight. 

estrangement and 
circumstance had cast awav that old 
life into the limbo of the dear irre- 
vocable, tht old life had been—Paris! 
Episodes the rest; the occasional visits 
to the relations of his English father: 
and later, episodes too. London, murky 
London, the days at Wren’s, the month 


Yes, until death and 


or so with an army-coach at Bonn, | 
almost epi- ! 
sodical too the first year of his soldier- | 


the course at Woolwich: 


ing. Quartered at Dover, what leave 


fell to him, he had spent in Paris—_ 


at Les Rochers sometimes, but more 
often at Paris—in those strangely si- 
lent rooms in the Rue de Varennes. 


‘ia of the 
, and those old days floated up before 
him. Long before Woolrich: 


| quaint 





atmosphere of his 





be valued, 
from the Sacre Coeur 
constant visitor), talked with him se- 
| dately, softlv—for there was a sort of 
| COVE 


, tu} 
- which 


| the 


Less ob- | 


. pressive in 





| Les Rochers, 


' sometimes 


the stern hand of. 


Looking out now, the phantasmagor- 
boulevards was obliterated 


that time 
when he was a Lyceen, in the winter 
holidays. <A vision so distinct! His 
mother's salon, the ancient, withered 
furniture, the faded silk of the Louis 
XV chairs, the worn carpet; his moth- 
er’s refined and suffering face, the 


—two ancient sisters, very noble and 


very withered, dating from Charles X. | 


absorbed in good works, in the merits 
of their confessor, and in the exile of 
T’rohsdorf. Very shadowy figures, 
more shadowy even than that of him- 


| self, in the trim uniform of his Lycee: 
a grave and rather silent boy, sadden- | 
house, the | 


ed by the twilight of that 


invalid mother. 


More (distinct was the dainty figure 
| of a little girl, a child of fifteen, but 
i; seeming younger, united to him by a 


certain cousinship, 
who, on 


remote enough to 
her days of exit 
(his mother's 


hush always in that house—in an al- 
of the somber room. This child 
with her fragility, her face of a vouth- 
Madonna, the decorous plaits in 
her silken hair was gathered.,. 
losing thereby some of its lustre—the 
child seemed incongruous with and 
somewhat crushed and awed beneath 
weight of her sonorous names: 
Marie-Joseph-Angele de la Tour de 
Boiserie. 


What did they converse of on these 


and really isolated afternoons— 
isolated. for their elders, if they were 


| present, and their presence overshad- 
| owed them, were really so remote, with 
their lives in the past, in lost things: 


their so little hold on, or care of, the 


| Cure? 
himself to - 


watch with an interest which was not 


But these were young, and if some 
of the freshness of vouth had 
sacrificed a little to what was op- 
their surroundings, yet 
they were young things, with certain 


? 


common interests, and a future before | 


them, if not of boundless possibilities, 
still a future. 

Yet it was hardly of love which they 
could speak, though their kindness for 


each other, fostered by somewhat sim- | 


ilar conditions, had ripened into that 
feeling. Of love there could be no 
question; for Sebastian 
for his little companion, their 
it should be, had been already some- 
what arranged. For Angele, had not 


the iron-featured old grandmother, in| —. 
' his reward. 


her stately but penurious retreat near 
resolved tong 
the shattered fortunes of a great house, 
so poor in all but name, were to be 
retrieved by a rich marriage? 
for Sebastian, was not aJl hope of for- 
tune centered in his adhesion to the 
plan which had so long been made for 
him: the course at Woolrich, the mil- 
itary careeer—with its. prosperous 
probabilities beneath the protection of 
an influential relative—the exile, as it 
seemed to him then. in 
England? 

Certainly, there was much affection 
between these two, an affection main- 


tained on the strength of the ambigu- | 


ous cousinship, in a correspondence, 
seanty, but on each side Sincere, for 
at least a few vears after their roads 
had diverged. And there were other 
memories, later and more poignant, 
and ag distinct, which surged up before 
his eves; and the actual life of the 
boulevards grew vaguer. Had 
been too much arranged for them? Had 
it been happier, perhaps, for him, for 
her, if they had been less acquiescent 
to circumstance, had interpreted duty, 
necessity—words early 
them—more leniently? 
Colonel Mallory, at fifty. with 
prosperous life behind him—and it had 
not been without its meed of glory— 
wondered tonight whether, 
it had not heen with prophetic fore- 


bird-like features of the two | 
old Mesdemoiselles de la Touche—the | 
near neighbors of his mother and the | 
| most intimate gossips round her couch 


| notre enfant? 


heen | 





- 
Mallory, as. ‘ sed 


life, as | 


ago that. 


And 
' which he could ill have spared. 


life 
| ed, it had not been strong enough to 


familiar to | 


his \ 


after all, | 


Le 


sight, that once, writing, in a sudden 
mood of despondency, more frankly 
than usual, to that charming friend of 
his boyhood, he had said, vears ago: 

“I feel all this is a mistake;” and, 
lower down in the same letter: “Paris 
haunts me like a regret. I feel, as we 
say here, ‘out of it.’ And I fear I shall 
never make a good soldier. Not that 
I mean that I am lacking in physical 
courage, nor that I should disgrace 
myself under fire. But there is a dif- 
ference between that and possession 
of the military vocation, and nature 
never designed me to be a man of ac- 
tion. My mother, you, yvour- 
self, my dear, grave cousin and coun- 
cillor, think much of duty, and I shall 
always endeavor to do mine—as cir- 
cumstances have set it down for me— 
but there is a duty one owes to one- 
self, to one’s character, and in that, 
perhaps, I have failed.” 

A letter, dated “Simla,” the last he 
would ever write to Mademoiselle de 
la Tour de Boiserie, actually, at that 
tine, though of this fact he was ig- 
norant, betrothed to a certain Comte 
Raoul des Anges. The news of the 
marriage reached him months later, 
just fresh from the excitement and 
tumult of a little border war, from 
which he had returned with a name 
already associated with gallantry, and 


“a somewhat ugly wound from a Pathan 


spear. 

In hospital, in the long nights and 
days, in the grievous heats, he had 
leisure for thought, and it is to be pre- 
sumed he exercised it in a more strict 


' analysis of his feelings, and it was cer- 


tainly from this date that a somewhat 
stern reticence and reserve, which had 
always characterized his manner, be- 
came ingrained and inveterate. 

And it was reticently, incidentally, 


.and with little obvious feeling that he 


touched on the news in a letter to his 


'_ imother: 


“Et ce M, des Anges, 
connais que le nou, 


dont je ne 
est-il digne de 
His name at least is 
propitious. Tell la petite cousine—or 
tell her not, as you think fit, that to 


'me she will always be ‘Marie of the 


Angers.’ @ IL 

That had seemed the end of it, of 
their vaguely tender and now so in- 
congruous relation; as it was inevit- 


ably the end of their correspondence. 


And he set himself, buoyed up by a 
certain vein of austerity in his nature, 
to conquer that instinctive distaste 
which, from time to time, still exer- 
him towards his profession, to 
throw himself into its practice and 
theory, if not with ardor, at least with 
an earnestness that was its creditable 
imitation. And in due time he reaped 


But there was another memory—for 
the past will so very rarely bury its 
dead—-a memory intense and incandes- 
cent, and, for all its bitterness, one 


That was five years ljiater: invalided 
home, on a long leave, with a fine 
aroma of distinction attaching to him, 


| it was after the funeral of his mother, 


after all the sad and wearisome ar- 
rangements for the disposition of Les 
Roechers that Colonel—then Captain— 
Mallory heard in Paris the loud and 
scandalous rumors which were asso- 
ciated with the figure of the Comte 
Raoul des Anges. There was pity min- 
gled with the contempt with which his 
name was often mentioned, for the 
man Was young—it was his redeeming 
feature—but an insense! It was weak- 
ness of character (some , whispered 
weakness of intellect) and not watural 
vice; so the world spoke most fre- 
quently. But his head had been turn- 


support the sudden weight of his im- 
mense fortune, A great name and a 
colossal fortune, and (bon = garcon 
though he was) the intelligence of a 
rabbit! 

In Paris, to go no further, is there 
not a whole army of the shrewd, the 
needy, and the plausible, ready to ex- 
ploit such a conjunction? And to this 


(Continued on Page litteen) 





By Caroline Reynolds. 

Indefinably fascinating is “The Ty- 
phoon,”’ the Japanese play presented 
by Walter Whiteside at the Majestic 
this week. It is not a cheerful drama 
and it leaves the theatergoer with a 
sense of foreboding, of gloom and op- 
pression. The yéllow man of the 
cherry blossom country is figuring 
largely in drama, literature, and in 
diplomacy today. He is becoming a 
factor in Caucasian life; his culture, 
his knowledge is amazing-—for  in- 
stance, how often are we shocked when 
our “cook-boy”’ converses .in Italian 
with the fruit vender, speaks Greek to 
the delighted sloe-eyed boy who cuts 
the lawns; and how surprised to find 
on his Shelves evervthing from Cicero 
to Bret Harte. Menyhert Lengel, a 





Corinne Rider- Kelsey 


Hungarian who is familiar with the 
Japanese of the world-centers, is re- 
sponsible for the play, an@ Emil Nitray 
and Byron Ongley for the translation, 
differing in many respects from the 
original, which is not so compact as 
the American version, and far more 
daring. Perhaps Lengel has exagger- 
ated the characteristics of the Nip- 
ponese as they are today—but he prob- 
ably has drawn a faithful portrait of 
the Japanese of tomorrow, for with- 
out doubt the ‘“vellow men will sweep 
down like a typhoon” and at least 
make the world sit up and take notice 
of a dominant factor. . The action of 
the play is so inexorably pitiless that 
it racks the nerves. There is a dra- 
matic force about it that never lags— 
except when the character of Lindner, 
a German artist, is on the stage. The 
trend of the Japanese mind is absorb- 
ingly and interestingly shown; the de- 
votion to country, the intense patriot- 
ism that converts each citizen into a 
fanatic; the sacrifice of home, family, 
self, of every individual taste, to the 
- the country. 

But it is demonstrated that éven 
the self-controlled Japanese has a 
weak spot in his armor; just as it is 
shown that the machinery of state is 
so well oiled, that the damaged link is 
immediately protected by another cog. 
It is the old tale of Samson and De- 
lilah; for Tokeramo, little, yellow, ap- 
parently retiring, is as strong, as men- 
tally big. as masterful as though he 
were a veritable giant of long locks. 
Tokeramo has been deputized by his 
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Mikado to undertake a mission in Ber- 
lin—a mission which means long, 
weary hours of close concentration, of 
laborious toil. He hag won a high 
place for his services; his elders ap- 
plaud him, his juniors reverence him. 
But Tokeramo has amused himself in 
his few leisure moments with a fas- 
cinating cocutte, I[}llona Kerner, a 
warm, palpitating, sensuous creature, 
of beauty and hot blood, whose vacil- 
lating affections are enmeshed by To- 
keramo’s Eastern inscrutability. For 
months, Tokeramo has kept her as a 
plaything, but gradually she comes a 
Woman, without whom his life is not 
complete. Slowly. she begins to be 
first; his work takes a secondary 
place; the look in her eves, the fire of 
her lips captures him. He attempts to 
send her from him, and when she} 
would go, sobbinglyv, tempestuously re- | 
proachful, he calls her back, unable to 
put her out of his life. But when he 
yields, the fascination is gone for IJ- | 
lona—she wants to be conquered, not | 
the conqueror. She taunts him with | 
sly words, until. enraged at his weak- 
ness, his failure, he springs upon her 
and strangles her. He is not allowed | 
to suffer for the crime; a countryman 
contesses to the murder, so that To-- 
keramo may complete his work. He/' 
is ill, suffering, but hig country waits 
for the fruits of his toil; he is driven 
pitilessly to its completion; then his 
spirit goes out like a shadow across 
the light. Meanwhile, Ernest Lindner, | 
Illona’s lover, also torn with grief at 
her death, loses his grip on life; he 
will go down into the gutter, a drunken 
derelict, accomplishing nothing: giving 
the contrast between the yellow man 
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Modart is the Corset with 
the Perfect Back 


the French authorities on styles declare: ‘““When a woman faces you it 


is her face, not her fhgure, that you notice. 


But when she moves away 


from you, instinctively you judge her figure beauty by the contour of her 


back.”’ 


Therefore, say the experts, in order to display the natural lines of 


beauty one should wear a laced front corset having the back made in one 


piece so as to reveal perfectly that most beautiful line in nature, the curve 


of the spinal arch. 


For the immeasurable satisfaction they have given in this respect, 


authorities are according the highest praise to 
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"THE IMFPROVEL FRONT LACED” 


We are sole agents for Los Angeles. 


N. B. Blackstone Co. 


318-320-322 SOUTH BROADWAY 





THE HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


Announces the return of the famous 


Herr Ferdinand Stark 


and his celebrated orchestra whose superb concerts will be a feature of 


After-Theater Suppers in the Exclusive Mission Grill 


After the matinee the ladies will take delight in the dainty 
Afternoon Tea served in the Main Dining Salon 


Illona just as the author must have 
conceived it. She is beautifully allur- 
ing; her gowning is perfect; the one 
thing that detracts from the perfection 
of the picture is the eclangor of her 
voice, which reminds one of the vocal 
efforts of a youth who has reached 
that difficult stage between man and 
boy when his voice plays him strange 
tricks of inflection. She has two dis- 
tinct registers; one of which, prefer- 
ably the lower, should be cultivated, 


| and used alone. The character of Lind= 


Claude Cunningham 





and the white man which the author 
has taken as the dramatic keynote of 
the play. 

Walker Whiteside’s picture of To- 
keramo is as masterful as the play. It 
is the best thing he has done—he can 
dominate a scene by merely standing 
with his back to the andience. There 
is not a false note in the entire three 
acts of his plaving; yet the monotone 
of his voice is seldom changed—-save 
in his outburst with Illona; he is qui- 
et, little, shadowy; vet always. the 
crux of the action. It is an enthralling 
portrait—to borrow a slang phrase of 
an ardent admirer, “it gets you.” 
Florence Fisher plavs the character of 


ner is too floridly played by Hubert 
Wilke; it reminds one of a musical 
comedy hero. The Japanese men are 
well made up and excellently presented 
particularly the Joshikawa of Stephen 
Wright. The one setting is an inval- 
uable factor in getting atmosphere, and 
the musical selections of the orches- 
tra are particularly well chosen. 


“Rose Maid” at the Mason 


Dukes and princes, countesses and 
earis, millions and ceremony, seem to 
be the Keynotes of al’ “light” operas, 
particularly those of the Viennese 
stamp, and the inevitable waltz-theme 
is with us forever more. ‘‘The Rose 
Maid” an adaptation of a Viennese 
operetta by the prolific Smith broth- 
ers, is adorning the Mason Opera 
house—and Perle Barti who plays the 
title role certainly is an adornment— 
which ig more than can be said of the 
coryphees and other principals, Harry 
Smith has a habit of absorbing jokes 
from funny columns and putting them 
into the mouths of his characters. It 
seems impossible for him to write a 
really good comedy part, therefore it 
depends upon the actors to get the 
laughs, which means exceedingly hard 
work. The production of “The Rose 
Maid” which Los Angeles is enjoying 
is rather tawdry and shopworn, so far 
as the settings and the chorus cos- 
tumes are concerned. Dinginess ard 
patches are plainly apparent, and the 
need of hot water and soap is shown 
in more than one instance. But every- 


thing could be forgiven for the sake 
of the demure, winsome-faced Perle 
Barti, a graceful, luscious-voiced pri- 
ma donna, exceedingly good to look 
upon, tastefully gowned, and sweetly 
attractive. She is inclined tc warbie 
her speaking lines—but even this fault 
is made pleasant by the musical ca- 
dences of her voice. Henry Coote who 
plays the Duke of Barchester, a young 
gallant, is much inclined to pose, and 
has a way of addressing his remarks 
to the gallery that is not at all effec- 
tive. He has a remarkably robust ten- 
or, which is inclined to huskiness in 
the upper register; but he cuts a dash- 
ing figure in his regimental attire, de- 
spite his  self-consciousness. Lec 
Stark plays the old bachelor uncle 
with good effect, and the audiences 
hugely enjoy the “Dutch comedy” ef- 
forts of Harry Lester Mason. There 
are a number of tuneful melodies; none 
of which is startlingly original. The 
favorite is a pretty, sentimental bit en- 
titled, ““Roses Bloom for Lovers,” and 
its charm is greatly increased by its 
rendition by Perle Barti. 


“Salomy Jane” at the Burbank 

Paul Armstrong’s melodrama of the 
west, based on an incident in a Bret 
Harte story is causing Burbank audi- 
ences the keenest delight this week. 
“Salomy Jane” is an excellent type of 
Western melodrama—with a little 
spicing of Kentucky feud thrown in 
for good measure. Every man’s hip 
is decorated with a gun—there is a 
hold-up; a murder, a “self-defense’”’ 
killing; a hanging, a near-hanging, and 
a romantic love interest that causes 
the matinee girls to stand in the aisles 
and rave. Burbank audiences fairly 
eat the play; they adore Izetta Jewel 
as Salomy, grow hysterically enthus- 
iastic over Forrest Stanley as the man, 
and give their warmest approval to 
the character of Jack Marbury, the 
tender-hearted gambler. “Salomy 
Jane” is a Kentucky girl], out of her 
natural environment in the primitive 
west, yet as primal as her surround- 
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ings. She is the belle of the little set- 
tlement: but her heart remains un- 
touched until a stranger who has killed 
an unworthy scoundrel begs her for 
assistance in getting away. She helps 
him, but the vigilantes catch him and 
prepare to hang him. Facing death 
he rouses the depths of the girl’s sim- 
ple heart and when she bids him good 
bye she impulsively throws her arms 
about him and kisses him. Of course 
he escapes after that, and comes back 
for her. After a dark and dismal night 
of many troubles, the dawn comes, and 
Salomy, close in his arms, lifts her 
face to his, and naively asks, ‘Say, 
Man what’s yo’ name?” to the utter de- 
light of the spectators. The Burbank 
Company gives the play an excellent 
production. Izetta Jewel, with her 
charming drawl, is making a bigger 
success with her audiences than in any 
part she has plaved thus far. Forrest 
Stanley is the Man, picturesque and 
romantic, and the matinee maidens of- 
fer adulation at his shrine. Herschel 
Mayall, a newcomer, plays the part of 
Jack Marbury, in stereotyped fashion, 
lifting his eyes to heaven, and employ- 
ing a nvmber of other tricks that 
have fortunately fallen into disuse 
with histrions. Donald Bowles is 
blessed with one of the best parts he 
has had of late, and James Corrigan, 
as big, bluitf Yuba Bill, is capital. H. 
S. Duffield is truly Kentuckian as 
Madison Clay, and Walter Edwards a 
so00d comedy character as  Colone! 
Starbottle. Lillian Elliott fairly brings 


down the house as Lize Heath, and the 


children are precociously well played 

by Pablo Ferrando, Lina Graf, and wee 
rtrude Short, who is fairly alive 
th temperament. The scenic acces- 
ries are especially good. 


Good Bill at the Orpheum 


Laughter rules the Orpheum pro- 


am this week, with Bert Clark ana 

iul Dickey as close rivals for the 

irth-stirring honors. Paul Dickey 

pears in his own sketch, ‘‘The Come 

ick,” a playlet of college life, boyish 

uberant, well played, and merry 

ith the true college spirit. It makes 
«a tremendous success, and deservedly 
so. It is a refreshing novelty to find 
a vaudeville plavlet with so many hon- 
est, clean laughs, in these days when 
the average theatergoers seems to find 
exquisite humor in the suggestive and 
the profane. The sketch is played at 
the speed limit by Corbett Morris. 
Stewart Robbins, Clay Boyd, and Paul 
Dickey, with the assistance of pretty 
Inez Plummer. Paul Dickey has the 
eentral character, that of a young 
freshman, who turns the tables on his 
hazers, and he completely captures the 
affections of his audiences. The set- 
ting is surprisingly good for a vaude- 
ville sketch. Bert Clark and Mabe! 
Hamilton have a concoction of non- 
sense, and Clark, as a “down-and-out” 
Englishman, is unbelievably funny 
With old material. He doesn’t do 
much, but he does it in a way that 
tickles the risibles to the point of 
hysteria. Mabel Hamilton, his partner, 
is remarkable chiefly for the effect of 
i. slashed “knee’’ gown, which seems to 
interest and entertain the masculine 
portion of the audience. Caesar Ri- 
voli is a aquick-change artist who 
should confine his efforts to his pro- 
tean sketch alone. Lightning change 
actors are becoming wearisome, and 
the musical composer-impersonations 
were long ago sent to the rubbish heap. 
Signor Travato, the eccentric violin- 
ist, relies too largely upon absurd man- 
nerisms. He can play the violin in 
good, popular fashion, but his eccen- 
tricities are repellant. Graceful danc- 
ing is always pleasing, and Oscar and 
Suzette are masters of the art. Their 
waltzing is especially graceful, al- 
though the audience seems to prefer 
the Argentine Tango because of its 
sex-appeal. Ada Reeve appears to bet- 
ter advantage this week than ever be- 
fore and her songs are far better se- 
lected. The only other holdover is the 
Keno and Green team, whose patter is 


> 
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piffle and whose singing should be 
eliminated, but whose rag-time danc- 
ing is a big success. 


Offerings for Next Week 


“The Blue Bird,” the most conspicu- 
vous success of the New Theater, New 
York, will be seen with the original 
production at the Majestic theater the 
week opening Monday night. It is a 
play for children of all ages—for the 
wee ones because they like to see the 
adventures of the brave Tyltyl and the 
shy Mytyl, while the adults enjoy the 
poetry and symbolism of Materlinck’s 
fantasy. In London it has replaced the 
old fashioned pantomime and in New 
York the same production which will 
be seen here ran for more than a year, 
“The Blue Bird” is a delicate fantasy 
of the quest of the heart’s desire. The 
curtain rises on a small brother and 
Sister, asleep in their beds in the wood- 
cutter’s cabin. They are awakened by 
the Fairy, Berlune, who bids them start 
on their quest for “The Blue Bird,” 
the symbol of happiness. She changes 
their simple garb to velvets and gives 
Tyltyl a cap with a magie diamond, 
Which when turned allows them to re- 
main unseen. Led by Light, with a 
train of friends following them, the 
little ones go forth.. But their friends 
become treacherous, and they have 
many adventures as they pass through 
the Land of the Beautiful and the 
Land of Terrors, and do not succeed 
until they return again to the wood- 
cutter’s cabin—and there discover the 
Blue Bird in their humble home. Elev- 
en scenes, in which the art of the stage 
manager has been expended to the ut- 
most degree, are required to carry the 
play, while the many picturesque char- 
acters will be assumed by a companv 
of 100 players. 


“The Rose Maid” hegins 
and last week at the Mason Opera 
House Monday night. The cast is a 
long one, with Perle Barti, one of the 
most beautiful singers in light opera, 
in the part of the demure rose girl, 
and, other prima donna parts played 
hy Juliette Lange, Ida Van Tine and 
Jeanette Bageard. Henrv Coote has 
the leading male role and uses a big, 
well-trained tenor. and there are sev- 
eral unusual characters to provide the 
comedy element. The chorus numbers 
and song specialties provide many 
novel features, including “the stair- 
case waltz.” in which two women and 
a man waltz up and down a. flight of 
Stairs, without losing a step, The lit- 
tle group of tiny dancers called “The 
Kute Kiddies” have also. provided a 
sensation. 


Tomorrow evening, at the Auditor- 
ium. the Lambardi Company will enter 
upon its fourth and farewell 
grand opera. The season thus far has 
proved a successful one, and Impre- 


sario Lambardi is much encouraged at | 


the increased interest displayed by Los 
Angeles opera goers. The repertoires 
have been carefully arranged, with a 
view to satisfving those who prefer 
the standard works of the old setool 
as well as those who like the new offer- 
ings, such as “Conchita.” “Salome,” 
“Fedora,” “Andrea Chenier,’ and other 
famous operas. New artists have been 
added to the company, making the 
present organization the best Lambardi 
has presented here. Owing to the un- 
precedented success of the Lambardi 
organization in the Bay City early in 
the season, the company will return to 
the Cort Theater in that city for an 
engagement of four weeks. At the con- 
clusion of the San Francisco visit the 
organization will begin an extensive 
tour of the principal middle west cities, 
and it is understood that several Chi- 
cago managers have made bids to se- 
cure Lambardi’s song birds for the 
Windy City. For the coming week the 
repertoire is as follows:. 

Monday, Lucia, with Vicarino. Folco, 
Giovacchini, Martino and Graziani: Tues- 
day, Amico Fritz, with Bertossi, Folco, 
Graziani, Nicoletti. Pineschi; Wednesday, 
Matinee, Barber of Seville, with Vicarino, 


Agostini, Pineschi, Giovacchini,, Martino; 
Wednesday evening, Aida, with Adaberto 


its second 





week of | 





MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


Main Street, 
Near Saxth, 


BHGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE. JAN. 19 
The Burbank Company will offer the Famous Racing Comedy, 


“CHIECIKERS” 


Seats are now on sale at the usual scale of popular Burbank prices. 


MOROSCO THEATER 


Broadway bet. 
seventh and HFighth 


MATINEES THURSDAYS, SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS. 
BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT, JAN 20 


The Morosco Producing Company will offer 


for the third suecessful week, 


Winchell Smith's American Comedy, 


“THE FORTUNE HUNTER” 


PRICES: Nights, 25, 50, 75c. 
higher. 


(First nin2 rows, $1.00).. 


Matinees, 25, 35, 50c. No 


HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


Week beginning Monday, 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


Oliver Morosco, Manager 


January 20 


Wednesday and Saturday Matinees. 
The Play You have B-.en Eagerly Awaiting. 


MABTERLINCK’S 


EXQUISITE FANTASY 


7 “THE BLUE BIRD” 


& lest it Om 


Exactly as recently presented 


in 


New York, Boston and Chicago. 


Orchestra, $2; first 3 rows balcony, $1.50; next 3 rows, $1; last 8 rows, 75c 


THE BLUE BIRD WILL NOT PLAY 


ANY OTHER CITY IN SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA. 


LYCEUM THEATER 


OLIVER MOROSCO, Lessee. 
DICK FERRIS, Manager. 


OPENING SUNDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 19, 
A Special Return Engagement of 


The Great Raymond 


The World’s Greatest Magician and Illusionist 
“The King of Entertainers and Entertainer of Kings.’’. 


i 
Pe: onda: bet. 6th & 7th, 
iHome 10477. Main 977 


» 
+ CONSTANCE CRAWLBY & CO. 
i: “A Florentine Tragedy’’ 
BHGALLOWAY, KAUFMAN & CO. 
“i “Little Mother’’ 

CHRIS RICHARDS 

4 Eccentric English Chap 
“RAYMOND & HEATH 


‘In the Good Old Summertime’’ 
e! —— 


- 
- 


IMASON OPERA HOUSE 


Broadway bet. First and Second streets. 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


AMERICA'S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Beginning Monday Matinee, Jan. 20 


symphony Orchestra concerts, 2 and 8 p. m. 
“4 Wvery Night at 8, 10-25-50-75e; Boxes $1; 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


CLARK & HAMILTON 

“A Wayward Conceit”’ 
THE HASSANS 

Novel Wire Gymnasts 
PRAVATES 

Eeeentrie Violinist 
OSCAR & SUZETTE 

Back to Back Waltz _ es 
World’s News in Motion Views. 
Matinee at 2 Daily, 10-25-50c; Boxes 5c. 


Charles Frohman— 
Klaw & Erlanger, Lessees. 
W. T. WYATT, Manager. 


Beginning Monday Night, Jan. 20, Second and Last Week of 


“THE ROSE MAID” 


Nights and Sat, Mat., 50c to $2; Wednesday Matinee, 50c to $1.50. 
To follow—‘MUTT & JEFF.” 


and Fox, Folco, Nicolletti and Martino; 
Thursday, Carmen, with Fox and Bertos- 
si, Agostini, Giovacchini and Martino: 
Friday, Cavalleria Rusticana and I’Pagli- 
acci, 1—with Bertossi, Folco, Giovacchini 
and Pineschi, 2—with Adaberto, Foleo, Nic- 
oletti and Martino; Saturday, Matinee. 
Thais, with Vicarino, Nicoletti, Graziani, 
and Marco; Saturday evening, I] Trova- 
tore, with Bertossi and Fox. Agostini, 
Giovacechini, and Martino. 

Madame Corinne Rider-Kelsev, Am- 
erica’s foremost concert soprano, who 
is also considered the leadine oratorio 
singer in this country and enjoys the 
distinction of being the highest priced 
church soprano in the world, will be 
heard in recital at the Auditorium Mon- 
dan evening, January 27, with Claude 
Cunningham, who is said to head the 
list of American baritones. It is rare 
that two excellent solo voices blend to 
such a degree that well known critics 
term it “uniform perfection,” but this 
is true of the voices of Madame Rider- 
Kelsey and Mr. Cunningham. They 
have been associated for years. and 


have studied almost from the begin- 
ning under the same masters, Their 
program, which covers a wide range, 
is as follows: 


Crudel Perche Finora (Le Nozze di 
Figaro, Mozart) Mme Rider-Kelsev and 
Mr. Cunningham; In Questa Tomba 
(Beethoven); Recitativo et Aria, Il Moi 
bel Foco (Marcello) Mr. Cunningham; 
How Sweet is She ((Old English); 
Nymphs and Shepherds (Percell); I’ve 
Been Roaming (Horn); A Pastoral (Ca- 
rey) Mme. Rider-Kelsey: Nuit d'Azur 
(Arrange sur le celebro Adagio, Beetho- 
ven) Mme. Rider-Kelsey and Mr. Cun- 
ningham; Go, Lovely Rose (Charpentier). 
Le Moulin, L’Adieu Supreme, Le Sais tu 
bien? (Pierne) Myr. Cunningham; Chant 
Venetien (Bemberg), Chanson Triste (Du- 
pare), Mandoline (Debussy), Chanson 
Proveneale (Dell’ Acqua) Mme. Rider- 
Kelsey; Au Bord de l’Hau (Paladilhe), 
Sous la Fenetre (Schumann) Mme. Rider- 
Kelsey and Mr. Cunningham. 


Winchell Smith’s delightful comedy, 
.“TPhe Fortune Hunter,’ which is now 
in its second week at the new Morosco, 
continues to attract capacity audiences 
to the new Broadway playhouse, and 
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to satisfy the demand for seats, Man- 
ager Morosco has found it necessary 
to announce a third week of the pro- 
duction. The performance of ‘‘The For- 
‘tune Hunter” is taking high rank 
stock productions, with each 
of the organization making 
vidual success. 
oseco Producing Company has in prepa- 
ration the first production on any stage 


an indi- 


in | 
member 


At present, the Mor- | 


of Paul Armstrong's new play, “A Love | 
Story of the Ages.’ The rehearsals are | 


being conducted under the personal di- 
rection of the author, While the con- 
struction of the scenic equipment and 
costumes is being superintended by 
Sallie Farnum, the sculptor, whom 
Manager Morosco imported to see that 
all details are historically correct. Ex- 
traordinary scenic and lighting effects 
are promised for this production, which 
is awaited with great interest, 


Paul Armstrong’s western drama, 
“Solomy Jane,’ has been receiving 
warm appreciation at the Burbank the- 
ater. but will be withdrawn Sunday 
afternoon to make way for the racing 
comedy-drama, “Checkers,” which has 
always been a strong favorite. The en- 
tire strength of the Burbank company 
will be drawn upon to give this play 
a good production, and the scenic ac- 
cessories will receive special attention. 
Forrest Stanley and Izetta Jewel will 
have the leading parts, and other mem- 
bers of this popular organization will 
be cast in congenial roles. The Bur- 
bank company has in rehearsal the 
first stock production of George M. 
Cohan’s dramatization of the popular 
George Randolph Chester stories, “Get- 
Rich-Quick Wallingford,’ which is 
scheduled to follow “Checkers,” with 
Forrest Stanley in the title role. 


Another notable star is promised at 
the Orpheum for the week beginning 
Monday matinee, January 20—Con- 
stance Crawley, the English actress, 
in Oscar Wilde’s remarkable play, “A 
Florentine Tragedy,” with a specially 
selected company including Arthur 
Maude, the English player. Wilde 
wrote this play at the height of his 
popularity, but following his incarcer- 
ation it was Jost for a number of 
years. The story is an unusual one, 
and Miss Crawley’s abilities are well 
known here. Another playlet on the 
bill is E. A. Wolff’s “Little Mother,” 
termed a pathetic comedy, and inter- 
preted by Louise Galloway, Joseph 
Kaufman and others. Chris Richards 
is known as an eccentrie English chap, 
who has songs. patter, and dances 
which he delivers in cockney fashion. 
The Hassans are clever in the aerial 
evymnastic line, and do stunts on the 
tight wire. Ruby Raymond and Bobby 
Heath use the board walk at Atlantic 
City as the background for their fun 
in a patter sketch entitled “In the 
Good Old Summertime.” The acts re- 
maining over from last week are Clark 
& Hamilton, Travato, 


The orchestral concerts and the world’s 
news will complete the bill. The fol- 
lowing week will be the first of the 
Or-heum road show. 


Raymond, the great magician, who 
made such a success of his two weeks’ 
stay at the Auditorium recently, is to 
play a return engagement of one week 
at the Luceum theater the week begin- 
ning Sunday matinee. Raymond has 
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the violinist, | 
and Oscar & Suzette with their dances. | 
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Mary Ilelen Fee is a new name on 
the popular novel list, but one that has 
already placed itself, and one that will 
be reckoned with in the future. In 
her book, “The Locusts’ Years,” she 
proves her right to a hearing, for her 
central character is the best psycho- 
logical study of a woman’s tempera- 
ment that any lighter book of late 
days has carried. Before the develop- 
ment of Charlotte Ponsonby the other 
people of the story fade into the 
shadow—not because they are badly 
eronceived, but because of the domin- 
anee of Charlotte through every scene. 
The picturesque surroundings of the 
Philippines are used as a background, 
and this primitive setting is ideal for 
the primitive emotions portraved. In 
the opening of the story Charlotte is 
a cool and negative creature, high- 
bred and reserved; so fearful of re- 
buffs because of her rather gravy life 
that she sets up impenetrable barriers 
between herself and her fellow crea- 
tures. Yet underneath the quiet is a 
strong yearning for love; for the des- 
tiny of woman. Loneliness grasps her 
——_the desire to have someone to care 
for her just because she is herself. 
When voung Martin Collingwood, a 
big. bluff, voung pearl fisher, a patient 
at the hospital under her care, sur- 
renders to her cool loveliness, she ac- 
cepts his offer of marriage; mindful 
though she is that he is as crude as he 
is hovest and entirely ignorant of the 
niceties of 


birthright. Happiness of a sort comes 


to her—she glories in Martin’s frank | 


adoration. she is even responsive to 
his caresses; for the first few months 
they are ideally happy in their little 
island—she delights in the housewifely 
cares—even hopes that one day she 
may be the mother of Martin’s chil- 


dren. But gradually the wearing pro- 


cess begins—Martin. though a bright 


man, eannot enter into her thinking, 
into her philosophy—and_ she, too, 
wears upon him at times. 
several quarrels, 
decides that she cannot continue. But 


searching herself, she sees that she has | 
has . not 


not played fairly—that she 


been a comrade to Martin: she has 


life which have been her | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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'queathed him a place in Virginia. 


i Sire. 
| Southerner, 
fail 
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fort, “The Valiants of Virginia,” is as 
machine-made as a phonograph rec- 
ord. How many, many times has there 
been a young millionaire of fiction, of 
the “never -do-anything - worth-while”’ 
type, who is deprived of his income 
by adverse circumstances, and who is 
left a deserted farm or a homestead, 
where love and success greet him. 
The one thing missing in Miss Rives’ 
story is a hidden fortune—-as it is she 
uncovers a lot of solid silver plate. 
When John Valiant loses his money he 
learns that the Fate of fiction has be- 
Of 
course it is the usual romantic spot, 
with everything that heart could de- 
The girl in the case is a pretty 
Shirley Dandridge. They 


in love; but, alas, Shirley cannot 


| marry John because of an inane mySs- 





There are | 
and finally the girl | 





let him know that she married him he- | 


cause she needed him: not for real 
There are many things to teach 
her 
valuable lesson in all life’s experi- 
enees. She analyzes the situation cold- 


ly, scientifically; without any glamour | 


of rose ecolor over either Martin or 
and in true woman fashion, 
prepares to take up a burden of life 
again—to bear his children, to help 
him through life—to give him of the 


| best that is in her: as he. in his man- 


fashion, will give her his clumsy wor- 
ship. There is none of the romantic, 


“they lived happy ever after” ending 
—it is almost cruel in the cold finality 


new tricks and illusions to interest the- | 


ater goers. He has just concluded a 
five vears’ tour of the world and he 
has visited practically every country. 
Two years were passed in India, which 
is known as the mother-country of 
mystery. While there he evolved many 
of his new feats. Raymond carries one 
of the heaviest equipments of any the- 
atrical organization on tour. Seventy- 
two tons of paraphernalia and effects, 
several hundred animals and a corps 





of twentv-five assistants are employed. | 


For Sale—A collection of antique ma- 
hogany and rosewood furniture. 1720 
Kingsley Drive, near Washington St. 
Phone 73261 —advt. 


| 
| 


far beyond her grasp. 


. ae 


of it—but it is truth: and it grips the 
interest powerfully. The pen pictures 
of the tropical island, with its storms 
and its beauties, are interesting: the 
various characters are graphic and in- 
dividual: there are many little points 
which are revealed only by careful 
reading. All in all, it is a book much 
more worth while than the usual novel. 
(“The Locusts’ Years.” By Mary Helen 
Fee. A. CG. McClurg & Co.) 


“The Valiants of Virginia” 


Hallie Erminine Rives’ productions 
strongly remindful -of popular 


‘songs, turned out by a popular com- 


poser. She is overpoweringly fond of 
the stereotyped anda: originality seems 
Her latest ef- 


> 


a lesson of tolerance—the most. 





tery in which John’s father has figured 
with her mother. And, of course, the 
author solves the problem just in time 
to straighten out the tangle for her 
heroine and hero—although the reader 
wouldn’t care very much if John never 
had a chance to clasp his lady love to 
his bosom. Incidentally, when that in- 
teresting event does take place, John 
has a regular delirium tremens of 
love, and as for poor Shirley—well, 
“The foliage about them flared up in 
green, and the ground under her feet 
rose and fell like deep sea-waves.”’ 
And all because of one kiss! Verily is 
Robert Chambers outdone at last. 
(‘The Valiants of Virginia.” By Irm- 
inie Rives. Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


Notes From Bookland 


In his delightful ‘My First Summer 
in Sierra” John Muir tells the story of 





how he determined, after a long illness, 
to find health and strength ‘outdoors; 
of how he joined a shepherd on his an- 
nual expedition, in search of pasturage 
for his flock, among California moun- 
tains; of the companioning dog who 
made up the party; of the events and 
incidents of their journey——crossing a 
river with the frightened sheep—com- 
ing upon a lily field by moonlight—ly- 
ing beside a transcendently lovely wat- 
erfall—meeting a bear; and he conveys 
the charm of the days; the wonder of 
the mountains; all the richness of a 
free life so perfectly that one is eager 
to wait no longer, but at once to take 
the trail. Of equal interest is “My 
Boyhood and Youth,” a series of arti- 
cles appearing in the Atlantic Monthly, 
of which two have been printed, and 
two more, promising pleasure ahead, 
are to follow. 


This month the Scribners are pub- 
lishing a book by William T. Hornaday 
on “Our Vanishing Wild Life: Its Ex- 
termination and Preservation.” Dr. 
Hornaday writes in the belief that im- 
mediate action will render permanent 
many species of birds and quadrupeds 
in this country that otherwise seem 
doomed to extinction. His book, intend- 
ed as a handbook in the campaign for 
the protection of wild animals, is filled 
with statistics of the wanton killing 
of game in all the game regions of the 
continent, and his argument for the en- 
forcement and revision of our game 
laws is illustrated by maps, cartoons 
and diagrams. 


G. K. Chesterton, after attacking the 


_theories of the Eugenists with remark- 


able success in the columns of the Lon- 
don Daily News .and Leader and The 
Ullustrated London News, is continuing 
the battle in a new book that he has 
in the press entitled “The Evil of 
Eugenics.” G. K. C. takes a firm stand 
against the whole theory of eugenics as 
rropounded by its supporters. 
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Its construction is such that when the cap 1s 


screwed on the pen is as tight as a corked bottle, making 


leakage absolutely impossible. 
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it won’t leak, because it can’t. 
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NOTICE FOR APPLICATION IN UNIT- 
ED STATES LAND OFFICE. 


Serial No. 016527 Not coal lands 
Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 14, 1912. 

Notice is hereby given that Santa Fe- 
Pacific Railroad Company, through W. J. 
Davis, its attorney in fact, has filed in 
this office its application to select, under 
the provisions of the Act of Congress ap- 
proved June 4, 1897, (80 Stat. 1136), and the 
Act of Congress approved March 3, 1905, 
(33 Stat. 1264), the following described 
land, namely: 

Lot Two in Section Highteen, Township 
One South, Range Twenty West, 8S. B. B. 
and M., situated in the Los Angeles Land 
District, in the County of Ventura, Cal., 
and containing 63.10 acres. 

Any and all persons claiming adversely 


the land described, or desiring to object 


because of the mineral character of the 
land, or any part thereof, or for any other 
reason to the disposal to applicant, should 
file their affidavits of protest in this office 
on or before the 24th day of January, 1913. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 
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Countess Marie of the Angels 
(Continued from Page Eleven) 


army of well-dressed pimps and para- 
sites, Raoul had been an easy victim. 
The great name had been dragged in 
the mire, the colessal fortune was rap- 
idly evaporating in the Same direction, 
what was left of the little intelligence 
was debased and ruined. A marriage 
too early, before the lad had time to 
collect himself, for old Madame des 
Anges had kept him very tight, per- 
haps that had been largely responsi- 
ble for the collapse. And it was said 
the Comtesse des Anges was little con- 
genial, a prude, at least a devote, who 
could hardly be expected to manage 
ce pauvre Raoul, She was little known 
in Paris. They were separated of 
course, had been for a year or more; 
she was living with her baby, very 
quietly, in some old housee, which be- 
longed to her family, at Sceaux—or 
was it at Fontenayv-aux-Roses ?—on 
the remnants of her own fortune. 

All this, and much more, Mallory 
heard in club and in cafe during that 
memorable sojourn in Paris. He said 
nothing, but he raged inwardly; and 
one day, moved by an immense im- 
pulse of pity and tenderness, he went 
down to Fontenay-aux-Roses, to visit 
Madame des Anges. 

His visit was only.for a week; that 
was the memory which he could not 
spare, and which was yet so surpass- 
ingly bitter. He had stopped at Sceaux, 
at an unpretending inn, but each day 
he had walked over to Fontenav, and 
each dav had spent many hours with 
‘er, chiefly in the old-fashioned gar- 

‘n which surrounded her house. She 

id changed, but she had always the 

me indefinable charm for him; and 

ie virginal purity of her noble beau- 

' marriage had not assailed, if it 

id saddened. And if, at first, she was 

little strange, gradually the recol- 
ction of their old alliance, her con- 
40usness of the profundity of his 
indness for her, melted the ice of 
1eir estrangement. 

At last she spoke to him freely, 
though it had needed no speech of hers 
for him to discern that she was a 
woman who had suffered; and in the 
light of her great unhappiness, he only 
then saw all that she was to him, and 
how much he himself had suffered. 

They were very much alone. It was 
late in the year; the gay crowd of the 
endimanches had long ceased to make 
their weekly pilgrimages to the en- 
chanting suburbs which surround Paris 
with a veritable garden of delight; and 
the smart villas on the hill-side, at 
Seeaux and Fontenay, were shut up 
and abandoned to caretakers. So that 
Captain Mallory could visit the Chalet 
des Rosiers without exciting undue 
remark, or remark that was to be ac- 
counted, 

And one afternoon, as was inevit- 
able, the flood-gates were broken down, 
and their two souls looked one anoth- 
er in the face. But if, for one moment, 
she abandoned herself, weeping pitia- 
bly on his shoulders, carried away, 
terrified almost by the vehemence of 
his passion; for the voleanoes, which 
were hidden beneath the fine crust of 
his reticence, his self-restraint, she 
had but dimly suspected; it was only 
for a moment. The reaction was swift 
and bitter; her whole life, her educa- 
tion, her tradition, were stronger than 
hig protestations, stronger than their 
love, their extreme sympathy, strong- 
er than her misery. And before she 
had answered him—calm now, although 
the tears were in her voice—he knew 
instinctively that she was once more 
far away from him, that she was not 
heeding his arguments, that what he 
had proposed was impossible; life was 
too strong for them. “Leave me, my 
friend, my good and old friend! I was 
wronge—God forgive me—even to listen 
to you! The one thing you can do to 
help me, the one thing I ask of you, 
for the sake of our old kindness, is— 
to leave me.” 

' He had obeyed her, for the compas- 
sion, with which his love was mingled, 
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An@g when the next day 
knowing himself 


concomitants. 
he had called, hardly 
the object’ of his visit, but ready, if 
she still so willed it, that it should 
be a final one, she had not received 
him. He was once more in 
India, 
to her, 
handwriting, were returned to him. 
That she had kept them at all touched 
him strangely; that she should have 
returned them 
clear and cruel vision of how ruthless- 
ly she would explate the most momen- 
tary deviation from her terrible sense 
of duty. And the tide of his tenderness 
rose higher; and with his tenderness, 
from time to time, a certain hope, a 
hope which he tried to suppress, as 
being somewhat of a lachete, began to 
be mingled. 
IIT. 

“Paris haunts me like a regret!” 
That old phrase, in his last letter to 
Mademoiselle de la Tour de Boiserie, 
returned to him with irony, as he sat 
on the boulevard, and he smiled sadly, 
for the charm of Paris seemed to him 
now like a long disused habit. Yet, 
after all, 
chance? For it was hardly 
the grands boulevards, with its crude 
illumination, its hard brilliancy, its 
cosmopolitan life of strangers and so- 
journers, which his regret had implied. 
The Paris of his memories, the other 
more intimate Paris, from the Fau- 
bourg Saint Germain to the quarter 
of ancient, intricate streets behind the 
Pantheon:—there was time to visit 
that, to wander vaguely in the fine 
evening, and recall the old landmarks, 
if it was hardly the hour to call on 
Madame des Anges. 

He dined at an adjacent restaurant, 
hastily, for time had slipped by him— 
then hailed a cab, which he dismissed 
at the Louvre, for, after the lassitude 
of his meditation, a feverish impulse 
to walk had seized him. He traversed 
the Place de Carrousel, that stateliest 
of all squares, now gaunt and cold and 
bare, in its white brilliance of elec- 
tricity. crossed the bridge, and then 
striking along the Quai, found himself 
almost instinctively turning into the 
Rue du Bac. Before a certain number 
he came to a halt, and stood gazing 
up at the inexpressive windows. 

More than a year ago that which He 
had dimly hoped, and had hated him- 
self for hoping, had befallen. The para- 
Jvtiec imbecile, who had 
an apology for a Jife, which at its very 
best would hardly have been missed, 
and which had been for fifteen vears 
a burden to himself and others, the 
Comte Raoul des Anges, that gilded 
ealf of a season, whose scandalous 
fame had long since been forgotten, 
was gathered to his forefathers. That 
news reached Colonel Mallory in In- 
dia, and mechanically, and with no 
very definite object in his mind, 
with a distinct sense that this course 
was an inevitable corollary, he had 
handed in his papers. But some nine 
months later, when, relieved of his 
command, and gazetted as no longer 
of Her Majesty’s service, he was once 
more in possession of his freedom, it 
was a very different man from that 
youthful one who had made _ such 
broken and impassioned utterances in 
the garden of the Chalet des Rosiers, 
who ultimately embarked in England. 

The life, the service, for which he 
had retained, to the last, something 
of his old aversion, for which he had 
possessed, however well he had acquit- 
ted himself, perhaps little real capac- 
ity: all that had left its mark on him. 
He had looked on the face of Death, 
and affronted him so often, had missed 
him so narrowly, had seen him amid 
bloodshed and the clash of arms, and, 
with the same equanimity, in times 
of peace, when, yet more terribly, his 
angel, Cholera, devasted whole com- 
panies in a night, that life had come 
to have few terrors for him, and less 
importance. 

Yet what was left of the old Sebas- 
tian Mallory was his abiding memory, 
a continual sense (as it were of a 


had purged passion in him of its baser; spiritual presence cheering and sup- 





when a packet of his old letters | 
some of them in a quite boyish | 
| Yes! 


now gave him a very | 





' was from there, on hearing of his 


had he given reminiscence a | 
Paris of | 


porting him) of the one woman whom 
he had loved, whom he still loved, if 
not with his youth’s original ardor, 
yet with a great tenderness and pity, 
partaking of the nature of the theolog- 
ical charity. 

“Marie of the Angels,’ as he had 
once in whimsical sadness called her. 
He could feel now, after al] those 
years of separation, that she had been 
to him in some sort a genius actually 
angelic, affording him just that salu- 
tarv ideal, which a man needs, to car- 
ry him honorably, or, at least, without 
too much  self-disgust, through the 
miry ways of life. And that was why, 
past fifty, a grim, kindly, soldierly 
man, he had given up soldiering and 
returned to find her. That was why he 
stood now in the Rue du Bac—for it 


tention, she had addressed him—gaz- 
ing up in a sentimentality almost boy- 
ish, at those blank, unlit windows. 
IV. 

windows, so cold and irre- 
sponsive. he could explain, when, re- 
turning to his hotel, he found a note 
from her. It was dated from the Chalet 
des Rosiers. She was so little in Paris, 
that she had thoughts of letting her 
house; but, to meet an old and valued 
friend, she would gladly have awaited 
him there—only, her daughter (she 
was still-at the Sacre Coeur, although 
it wag her last term) had been ailing. 
Paris did not agree with the child, and, 
perforce, she had been obliged to go 
down to Fontenay to prepare for her 
reception. There, at any time, was 
it necessary to say it? she would be 


Those 


| glad, oh, so glad, to receive him! There 


dragged out | 
' of the Luxembourg, 


vet | 


something of her old beauty, 





was sincerity in this letter, which 
spoke of other things, of his life, and 
his great suecess—had she not read 
of him in the papers? There was af- 
fection, too, between the somewhat 
formal] lines, reticent but real; so much 
was plain to him. But the little note 
struck chill to him; it caused him to 
spend a night more troubled and pain- 
ful than was his wont—for he slept 
as a rule the sleep of the old cam- 
paigner, and his trouble was the great- 
er because of his growing suspicion, 
that, after all, the note which Madame 
des Anges had struck was the true 
one, for both of them; that a response 
to it in any other kev would be facti- 
tious, and that his pilgrimage was a 
self-deception. And this impression 
was only heightened when, on the mor- 
row, he made his way to the station 
which had been 
erected long since his day, when the 
facilities of travel were less frequent, 
and took his ticket for Fontenay. So 
many thousand miles he had come to 
see here, and already a certain vague 
terror of his approaching interview 
was invading him. Ah! if it had been 
Paris! But here, at Fontenay- 
aux-Roses there was no fortunate 
omen. It represented no common mem- 
ories, but rather their separate lives 
and histories, except, indeed, for one 
brief and unhappy moment which could 
hardly be called propitious. 

Yet it was a really kind and friendly 
reception which she gave him; and his 
heart went out to her, when, after de- 
jeuner, they talked of quite trivial 
things, and he sat watching her, her 


' fine hands folded in her lap, in the little 


faded salon, which smelt of flowers. 
She had always her noble charm, and 
although 
that was but the pale ghost of what it 
had once been, and her soft hair, upon 
which she wore no insincere symbols 
of widowhood, was but little streaked 
with. gray. She had proposed a stroll in 
the garden, where a few of its famed 
roses still lingered. but he made a quick 
gesture of refusal, and a slight flush, 
which suffused her pale face, told him 
that she comprehended his LD s 
reluctance. 

He fell into a brooding reverie, from 
which, presently, she softly interrupt- 
ed him. 

“You look remote and sad,” she mur- 
mured; “that is wrong—the sadness! 
It is a pleasant day, this. for me, and I 
had hoped it would be the same for 
you too.” 





in- | 





15 


“I was thinking, thinking,” he said,— 
“that I have always missed my happi- 
ness.” 

Then abruptly, before she could in- 
terrupt him, rising and standing before 
her, his head a little bowed: 


“It is late in the day, but, 
will you marry me?” 


Angele, 


She was silent for a few minutes, 
gazing steadily with her calm melan- 
choly gaze into his eyes, which present- 
ly avoided it. Then she said: 

“I was afraid that some such notion 
was in your mind. Yet I am not sorry 
vou have spoken, for it gives me an 
opportunity, — an occasion of being 
quite sincere with you, of reasoning.” 


“Oh, I am very reasonable,’ he said, 
sadly. 

‘Yes,’ she threw back, quickly. “And 
that is why I can speak. No,” she went 
on, after a moment, “there is no need 
to reason with you. My dear old friend, 
you see yourself as clearly as I do,— 
examine your heart honestly—you had 
no real faith in your project, you knew 


that it was impossible.” 


He made no attempt to contradict 
her. 

“You may be right,” he said; ‘yes, 
very likely, you are right. There is a 
season for all things, for one’s happi- 
ness as for the rest, and missing it 
once, one misses it for ever, . * Buy 
if things had been different. Oh. An- 
gele, I have loved you very well!” 


she rose in her turn, made a step 
towards him, and there were tears in 
her eyes. 


“My good and kind old friend! Be- 
lieve me, I know it, I have always 
known it. How much it has helped me 
—through what dark and difficult days 
—I can say that now: the knowledge 
of how you felt, how loyal and staunch 
you were. You were never far away, 
even in India; and only once it hurt 
me.” She broke off abruptly, as with 
a sudden transition of thought; she 
caught hold of both his hands, and, un- 
resistingly, he followed her into the 
garden. ‘I will not have you take away 
any bitter memories of this place,’ she 
Said, with a smile. “Here, where you 
once made a great mistake, I should 


‘like. to have a recantation from your 


own lips, to hear that you are glad, 
grateful, to have escaped a great mad- 
ness, a certain misery. 

“There are some miseries which are 
like happiness.” 

“There are some renunciations which 
are better than happiness.” 

After a while he resumed, 
antly: 

“You are different from other women, 
you always knew best the needs of 
your own life. I see now that vou 
would have been miserable.” 

“And vou?” she asked. quickly. 

“T may think your idea! of conduct 

too high, too hard for poor human flesh. 
I dare not say you are wrong. 
But, no, to have known always that t 
had been the cause of your failing in 
that ideal, of lowering yourself in your 
own eyves—that would not have been 
happiness.” 

“That was what I wanted,” she said, 
quickly. 

Later, as he was leaving her—and 
there had been only vague talk of any 
further meeting—he said, suddenly: 

“T hate to think of vour days here: 
they stretch out with a sort of gray- 
ness. How will vou live?” 

‘You forget I have my child, Ursule,”’ 
she said. “She must necessarily occupy 
me very much now that she is leaving 
the convent. And yvou—you have—” 

“T have given up mv profession.” 

“Yes, so much I knew. But you have 
inherited an estate, have vou not?” 

“My uncle’s place. Yes. I have Beau- 
champ. I suppose I shall live there. I 
believe it has been very much neglect~ 
ed.” 

“Yes, that is right. There is alwavs 
something to do. I shall like to think of 
you as a model landlord.” 

“Think of me rather as a model 
friend,” he said, bowing to Kiss her 
hand as he said good-bye to her. 


—ERNEST DOWSON. 
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Trading conditions on the Los An- 
geles stock exchange have been inter- 
rupted this week by the annual elec- 
tion of the board of directors Tuesday 
followed next day by the election of 
officers for the ensuing year. Transac- 
tions have been unusually light. Di- 
rectors who will serve for the coming 


year are D. C. Sullivan, John O. Knight. 
James H. Rlagge, J. J. Doran, Hooper 
Cc. Dunbar, Luther H. Green, B. FF. 
Lewis, A. N. Sanford, F. P. Burch. Of 
this number Messrs. Sullivan, Blagge 
and Green are holdovers. 

At the first meeting of the new board 
D. C. Sullivan was reelected president 
of the exchange; Luther Green, first 
vice president; John O. Knight, second 
vice president; Hooper C. Dunbar, sec- 
retary. L. F. Parsons retains the office 
of manager and assistant secretary. 

Decision of the stockholders of the 
Los Angeles Investment Company to 
withdraw the stock from saje after the 
present issue is disposed of sent that 
security jumping to a probable market 
price of $4.20 a share, when jiate in 
1912 it could be purchased readily for 
$3.80. 

Heaviest trading of the week was 
done in the Stewart issues including 
Union Oi], Provident, and United Pe- 
troleum. Sales in Union Oil were made 
at 90, while in the latter two securi- 
ties the price averaged $104. Consid- 
erable Provident Petroleum is said to 
have changed hands off the board, 
while there was a noticeable activity in 
White Star Oil at 15 cents that was 
unexpected. 

Off board sales are to be taboo after 
February 1. in accordance with a reso- 
lution adopted this week demanding 
that all trading in listed securities must 
be on the board. This is in conformity 
with the regulation governing the deals 
in listed seeurities on the New York 
stock exchange. It should result in a 
larger volume of business for the local 
exchange. 

Quite a little activity was manifest 
in bank stocks early in the week when 
MWinrst National sold in small lots at 
$690 and Citizens National at $261.50. 

Industrial stocks continue weak, the 
only transactions of consequence being 
a sale of eighty-two shares of Edison 
Electric at $99.50, reported sold off 
hoard. 

Mexican Petroleum common sold at 
$71.621%4. The directors have announced 
that dividends on the preferred stock 
of the company will be payable quar- 
terly instead of monthly this vear. The 
next 


which the books will*close March 31. 


Shares of Associated Oil were reported ° 


sold early in the week off board at $48. 
while a sale of 1000 Olinda Land 
hrought 40. Later, however, the for- 
mer stock dropped to a maximum fig- 
ure of $41.62%. Several sales in Na- 
tional Pacific in lots of 1000 at 3 cents 
were made this week. Mining stocks 
are still decidedly inactive with a pos- 
sibility of a further slump next week. 

Inactivity in the bond market pre- 
vails with no sales of any sort record- 
ed. Money rates are unchanged. 


Banks and Banking 
Colonel Robert Wood. a bank presi- 


dividend will be two dollars a 
share and is to be paid April 20, for | 


ing a few weeks in Los Angeles renew- 


ing acquaintances among local bank- | 
ers, 


When the First National Bank 
moves into the Van Nuys building at 
Seventh and Spring street, about Feb. 
1, its present quarters at Second and 
Spring will be used as a branch of the 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank. 


Newman Essick, cashier of the Com- 
mercial National Bank, has resigned 
from his position. and is succeeded by 
R. S. Heaton. The capital stock of the 


Commercial National is to be increased 


from $200.000 to $300,000. 


Merger of the National Pank of Com- 
merce and the Home Savings Bank is 
to be consummated Feb. 3, and a liqui- 
dating committee has ‘been appointed 


to complete negotiations. 


'for bank clearings, 


‘Exchange 


January promises to break all records 
if present figures 
are «a criterion. The clearings already 
show an increase of $11,000,000 over 
Junuary of a year ago. 


Mareo H. Hellman of this city has 
been elected a director in the Farmers’ 
Bank of San Bernardino, 
and the Hellman interests have ac- 
quired a large block of stock in that in- 
Stitution. 


Redondo Beach Farmers and Mer- 


‘chants Bank, of which J. A. Graves of 


this city is president, is to erect a new 
building at Emerald and Pacifie ave- 
nues, 


National Bank of Orange is now op- 


erating under a capital of $100,000, hav- 


/ 
} 


dent of New Orleans and who for many _ 


vears was noted as the voungest bank 
president in the United States, is pass- 


| 


ing inereased from $50,000. 

Within the next thirty days it is 
thought that plans will be completed 
for the merger of the Central National 
bank with the Security Trust and Sav- 
ings. 


Dividend of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank has been “in- 
creased to 20% annually. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


li? to 2 o’clock, Jan. 27, the board of 
supervisors will receive bids for the 
purchase of South Pasadena city high 
school bonds of $70,000, paying 5% an- 
nually. check to be 8% of bid. Bids 


will also be received for the Hunting- 


ton Park high school bonds of $75.000 
on the same basis. 


A. EF. Blakesley, secretary of the Den- 


'ver stock exchange, is visiting friends 
: in 
his duties in the Colorado metropolis. 


this city, and will return soon to 

Southern California Edison Company 
has applied to the railroad commis- 
sion for authority to issue $2,500,000 
in bonds for general improvement of 
its system. 


Riverside has voted $1.169,000 for the 
acquisition and construction of a mu- 


'nicipa] water plant. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet Studios in the 
GAMUT OLUB BUILDING. Especially at- 
tractive summer quarters fer Musicians and 
Artists. Fer terms, etc., apply te the 
Manager. 

1044 BOUTH HOPE STREET 


THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 


to Music and Drama than any sim- 
| jlar publication on the coast. 
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Your New Oftice 


in the 


Best Known, Best Built 
Building in the City 


Los Angeles Investment Building 
Broadway at Eighth 


60127—Main 5647 


ee 


1889 


24 Years of Safe Banking 


eg ee 


1913 


The funds of the “Security Trust & Savings Bank” are invested with 
the greatest caution and with a knowledge guided-by nearly a quarter of 


a century of banking experience. 
4%, on Term Savings Accounts, 


3% on Special Savings Accounts 


New Account Windows 25, 26, 27 and 28 
Safe Deposit and Storage Vaults 
Foreign Steamship Agency 


The Oldest and Largest Savings Bank in the Southwest 


EGURITYTRtst 
= SAVINGS BAN K 


Resources over 
Capital and Reserve 


SECURITY BUILDING 
FIFTH AND SPRING 


$47,500,000.00 
3,400,000.00 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
FIRST AND SPRING 


NOTICE FOR APPLICATION IN UNIT- | ceiver, U. S, Land Office at Los Angeles, 


ED STATES LAND OFFICE 
Serial No, 016527 Not coal lands 
Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 13, 19138. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Santa Ie- 
Pacific Railroad Company, through W. J. 
Davis,. its attorney in fact, has filed in 
this offic: its application to select, under 
tue provisions of the Act of Congress ap- 
proved June 4, 1897, (30 Stat. 1186). and the 
Act of Congress approved Mareh 8, 1905, 
(33 Stat. 1264), the following described 
land, namely: 

Lot Two in Section Highteen, Township 


| One South, Range Twenty West, S. B. B. 


and M., situated in the Los Angsles Land 
District, in the County of Ventura, Cal., 


and containing 53.10 acres. 


Any and all persons claiming adversely 
the land described, or desiring to object 
beeause of the mineral character of the 


' land, or any part thereof, or for any oth- 


er reason, to the disposal to applicant, 
Should file their affidavits of protest in 
this office on or before the 25th day of 
February, 1913. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
(January 11, 1918) 

03985 


NOTICE is hereby given that William 
Eckhart, of Santa Moniea, California, 
who, on June 12, 1907, made Homestead 
Eintry No. 11883, Serial No. 03985, for SEH, 
Section 25, Township 1 south, Range 17 
west, S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make final five year proof, 
to establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cali- 





Not coal lands! 





| Not coal lands. 


I 


fornia, on the 21st day of February, 1913. | 


Claimant names as witnesses: John M. 
Henry. of Santa Monica, California; Ches- 
ter Galgani, of Santa Monica Canyon, 
California; Harry Sexton, of Palms. Cali- 
fornia: Pedro Marques, of Santa Monica 


Canyon, California. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
(January 10, 1913) 

013951 Not coal lands 
NOTICE is hereby given that Wilber P. 
Roche, of Santa Monica, California, who. 
on September 26, 1911. made Homestead 
Entry No. 013951, for W1%4 NEY, W% SEY, 
Section 22, Township 1 south, Range 18 
west. S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make final commutation 
proof, to establish claim to the land above 
described, before the Register and Re- 


eT acl on the 19th day of February, 


Claimant names as witnesses: Charles 
Johnson, William D. Newell, Joseph A. 
Anker, Edward Mellus, all of Santa Mon- 


ica, California. 
FRANK BUREN, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
January 2, 1913. 

Not coal lands. 03765 
NOTICE is hereby given that Lizzie 
Friederich, of Calabasas, California, who, 
on February 10, 196, made homestead 
entry No. 11006, No. 03765, for SE%, See- 
tion 35, Township 1 N., Range 17 W., S. B. 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make final five-year proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described, before 
the Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office at Los Angeles, California, on the 

14tn day of February, 1913 

Claimant names as witnesses: Axel A. 
Ahlroth, Elizabeth Friederich, Frank 
Schaefer, Olive Ahlroth, all of Calabasas, 
California; Joseph A. Anker of Santa Mon- 


ica, California. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
November 26, 1912. 

013982 


Notice is hereby given that Nathan 
Wise, of Newberry Park, California, who, 
on October 30, 1911, made Homestead En- 
try No. 013982, for NW, Section 5, Town- 
ship 1 8., Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make final 
commutation proof, to establish claim to 
the land above described. before the Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office at 


'uos Angeles, California, on the 17th day 


| 


of February, 1913. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Charles 
Kk’. Haskell, of Newberry Park, California: 
Jackson Tweedy, of Calabasas, California: 
George A. Frenlin, of Calabasas, Cali- 
fornia; James H. Robert, of Newberry 


Park, California. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


P. J] BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture 


1306 S. Figueroa St. 


Framing 


Los geles 





When once you’ve used 
CARBON BRIQUETS 
you'll be satisfied with 
NO OTHER FUEL 


Here’s what they’l!l cost you: 
Per ton 
Half ton 
Quarter ton 


(Free delivery, except in outlying districts, 
where an extra charge will be made.) 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 


Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET. 


Travel 











Luxury 


Santa Fe’s new train to 


San Francisco 


Oakland and Berkeley 


The Saint 


Leaves here 5:15 p. m. daily 


It maintains its superiority by the excellence 
of its cuisine, equipment and courteous sSer- 
vice. 

World-wide travelers say it is superior. 


Road bed oiled—No dust. 


Santa Fe City Office: 834 S. Spring St. 
| Phone A 5224, Main 788, Bway 1559 


Reservations for return trip too 





CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME. OFFICERS. 


POPPA LOLP PPPOE ODO Oe OV BOLO LOLOL LOL LO LO LOLOL tll tll, 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. | 
Capital Stock, $1,250,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 

J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier, 
Capital, 200,000.00 Surplus and 
Profits, $800,000. | 


J. E. FISHBURN, President. 
H. S. McKEER, Cashier. 
Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


S. F. ZOMBRO, President, 
JAMES B. GIST, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000.00. Surplus and 


ee i te 


NF 


IRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. Cor. Second and Spring 





ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. Cor. Third and Spring 


ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
N. E. Cor..Fourth and Spring 








ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Broadway 





A, J. WATERS, President. 

KH. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. Surplus and 
Profits, $700,000. 


W. A. BONYNGEH, President. 
NEWMAN ESSICK, Cashier. 
Capital, $200,000. Surplus anda 
Undivided Profits, $72,006. 


I. W, HELLMAN, President. 
V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor, Fourth 


ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 
Corner Fourth and Main 


PHONES: 


Home 
60478; 
Main 
2875 


AFTER THE SHOW 


SUP AT THH FAMOUS CAFE 
BRISTOL. CLEVER BENTER- 
TAINERE. Perfect Cuisine, 


BRISTOL CAFE 
4th & Spring 
H. W. Hellman Bldg 


W.W MINES & CO. 
REAL ESTATE. | 


Sea 
W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 


Entire Basement 631 S. Spring Street 


Hotel del Coronado 


American Plan, $4 per day and upward 


SECOND SEASON 


The Mission Play 


Dramatic and Picturesque 


Reincarnation of 


Francisco Romance and Glory 


Every afternoon 2:00 o’clock 
Every evening 8:15 o’clock 


Excepting Monday 


New Mission Theatre 
SAN GABRIEL 


Reserved seats on sale at Wiley B. Allen 
Company’s Music Store, 416 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, and the Mission Theatre box 
office, San Gabriel. 


Ample service for both afternoon and even- 
ing performances. 


MAIN STREET STATION 
Pacific Electric Railway 


Says gency SS 


SOLID TRAIN DELUXE EQUIPMENT = and conr 
cou DENVER 


An excellent train for 
Eastern trip. 


iv. Los Angeles daily at 10:30 a.m. 
Ar. Chicago third day at 11:20 a.m. 


THROUGH SLEEPER TO 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 


your next 


Particulars at 601 So. Spring St., 
LOS ANGELES; 86 E. Colorado St., 
PASADENA, and other Salt Lake 
Route offices, 


THROUGH SALT LAKE CITY 
~<e7 Laxe Rours-Union Paciric: MoORTHWESTERN 


Courtesy and unlimited service to 

guests are important factors that have 

in a large measure given this famous 

resort hote! its popularity among the 

world’s travelers. 

Polo, Golf and Tennis tournaments held 

during Winter. Bay and Surf Bathing. 
» Write for booklet. 

JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado, California. 
Los Angeles Agent, H. F. NORCROSS, 
334 South Spring Street. 


SPRING TOURS TO 
JAPAN 
CHERRY BLOSSOM SEASON 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO MARCH 1, 66 DAYS $610.00 
15,73 DAYS $665.00 
Fare includes all travelling expenses, first class travel, hotels, transfers, 
sightseeing and tips. 
Each party Jimited to twelve members. 
lilustrated descriptive booklet free on request. 


PEIOS:- COOKese Son, ° to. ance 
Santa Catalina Island, 


Commodious Steamers All Hotels Open 
BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. GOLF, TENNIS. COACHING. 


Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 


Daily Service 


BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pacific Electric Building. Los Angeles. Cal. Phanes: Main 4492, F 6576 
i ES | 











576 Real Leather Hand $ ] 95 


Bags on Monday--- 


—Special! Indeed the values are better than we can remember 


having had— 


—One of the crowning efforts of the January Whities, to provide 
the uncommon—the extraordinary in merchandise for Bullock’s cus- 
tomers— 


—576 real leather hand bags, every one new—every one at a frac- 


:on of real worth—Best quality goat bags in seal or walrus grain, 
cowhide bags, morocco bags, polished cross grain bags and patent 
leather bags in black, tan, gray, blue and brown— 


—Leather or silk linings—the former in black or tan, the latter in 
black and colors to match—all have coin purses—many of the small- 
er shapes even having two fittings while one large bag has coin purse, 
mirror and comb— 


—Single or double strap handled styles with plain or fancy meta! 
frames and leather covered overlapping frames in staple modes— 
gilt, gun metal or nickel trimmed— 


—Values every woman will want to share—especially when the: 
see the remarkable kind of bags that $1.95 will buy, on Monday— 
Plan to attend this unusual event at Bullock’s—tell your friends 
about it— 
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